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NEWS OF 


HAT General Rommel has launched an offensive in Libya is 
T certain. Whether he has in view distant or only local objectives 
js not yet certain. Till that is cleared up it will be wise to assume 
the former. Coinciding as the move on Bir Hakeim does with the 
growing intensity of the fighting in the Kharkov sector and the 
expulsion of the Russians from the Kerch peninsula—an obvious 
preliminary to a German move on the Caucasus—there is some 
temptation to see in it an attempt to initiate the immense and familiar 
pincers movement. in which an attack on the Caucasus from the 
Ukraine front would synchronise with an attack on Egypt and the 
Suez Canal by Rommel and conceivably an attack on India by the 
Japanese. But to associate the offensive which began on Tuesday 
with this vast conception would be altogether premature. In any 
case, Marshal Timoshenko, General Auchinleck and General Wavell 
will have a good deal to say about the execution of such a plan. 
Meanwhile the immediate resistance to Rommel’s drive is in the 
capable hands of General Ritchie and his Eighth Army. It is un- 
fortunately the case that the concentrated air-raids on Malta have 
enabled many enemy convoys to get through to Libya without inter- 
ference by British bombers based on the island. Otherwise 
Rommel’s task would be harder than it is. 


The Dilemma of Laval 


Nothing has gone right for Laval since he became head of the 
Vichy Government as the tool appointed by Germany to promote 
a policy of collaboration. His efforts to satisfy Germany on the one 
side, and to keep on peaceable terms with America on the other, 
have brought him nothing but mortification. The loss of Madagascar 
and the immobilisation of the French ships at Martinique were the 
immediate sequels of his accession to office, showing how little he 
was trusted by America. The renewed shooting of French hostages 
showed how little suppert he was getting from Germany. And now 
it is Mussolini who is intervening to stir up trouble for him, 
massing troops along the French Alpine frontier, a demonstration 
obviously connected with the renewed claims for Corsica, Nice and 
Tunisia, which are reported to have already been presented to 
Laval. Mussolini, of course, would not venture to press those 
caims with threats of force without Hitler’s permission, but Hitler 
may have reasons of his own for wishing that Laval should feel the 
stress of a war of nerves. He may think it wise to offer some 
quid pro quo to Mussolini for Italian troops wanted in Russia ; 
but apart that, he the port of Bizerta in 


from seeks the use of 


THE WEEK 


Tunisia for his own transports to Africa. Laval is almost as 
frightened of America as of Germany, and he may suppose that 
America would be more tolerant of concessions to Italy in Tunisia 
than to Germany. On the other hand, already sufficiently detested 
throughout France, he would arouse universal indignation among 
his countrymen if he surrendered anything to the despised Italians. 
With so many masters to serve, and so many conflicting aims to 
reconcile, he may find life more difficult than he expected. 
Mexico and the Axis ; 

The repeated sinkings of Mexican ships by German U-boats, 
and the disregard of Mexican protests, had their logical sequel 
in President Camacho’s request to Congress for a formal declaration 
of war. He has the enthusiastic support of his own Ministers 
and the popular leaders, and the Falangista Opposition Party 
leader promptly called to offer his support. The Congressional Com- 
mission has already expressed unanimous approval, and there is no 
doubt that Congress itself will follow suit. Thus Mexico ranges 
herself with the nine other American republics which have 
declared war on Germany. President Roosevelt’s co-operative policy, 
and his willingness to ease the burden on Mexico by taking on 
behalf of the United States most of the exports she would normally 
send to Europe, have played their part in bringing Mexican opinion 
so strongly to the side of the United Nations. It cannot be expected 
that Mexico will equip armed forces for use overseas, though she 
is already preparing for her own defence. But her valuable minerals 
—copper, lead and zinc—will be at the disposal of the Allies, and 
the country will cease to be a centre for German propaganda and 
espionage. Germany has poured out money in the Latin-American 
States in the hope of building up active opposition to the Allies ; 
but her opportunities for working mischief are being rapidly 
diminished. All but two of the American republics have broken 
off relations with the Axis. The new world is steadily ranging itself 
on the side of the democracies. 


Food in Germany 

The dismissal of Walther Darré, the Reich Minister of Agriculture, 
or, to quote the official intimation, his removal from office for 
reasons of ill-health, is an event to which some significance must 
be attached. Darré, born though he was in the Argentine, and 
educated in England, was a Nazi of the Nazis. He was joint author 
of a policy officially sponsored by Hitler at the Party Congress of 
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1935. Before that party, indeed, had come to power, in 1930, he 
had outlined a tentative agrarian programme. He was the chief 


gospeller of the Blood and Soil doctrine—racialism to the utmost. 
He has laid himself out to secure the maximum yield from the soil of 
Germany, and now thar thir yield is palpably unequal to Germany’s 
His departure may not mean much 
difference in actual efficiency ; his successor, Backe, has for some 
time been his right-hand man. But it means a good deal as an 
index of possibilities. The food that Germany needs is not to be 
got from her own soil, and there are many indications that little 
more can be subject Europe; it has just been 
announced, for example, that the Hungarian harvest, on which 
Germany depends largely, is likely to be abnormally light, owing to 
weather conditions in the winter. Germany is not starving, or near it, 
but the food-situation is known to be increasingly difficult, and it 
may be more difficult than is known outside. We are rightly con- 


needs he is sacrificed as victim. 


secured from 


scious of onr own problems. But the enemy, too, has always 
problems that we cannot see. 
The Demand for Aeroplanes 

In an interview he gave in London on Tuesday, Admiral Sir 


Andrew Cunningham, the late Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, declared that the naval air arm must be built up to far 
beyond its present strength if we were to meet the enemy in the 
Mediterranean on equal terms. The same day’s papers contained 
reports of a declaration by General Stillwell, the American Com- 
mander of the Chinese forces in Burma, that with a little more 
strength on the Allied side, particularly in the air, in the Burma 
campaign, the scales would have been tipped the other way. The 
same day an urgent Chinese demand for more aeroplanes was 
recorded, and the need for more aeroplanes in Australia is empha- 
sised almost daily. In all these cases it is a question not so much 
of finding the aeroplanes, which are now being produced on both 
sides of the Atlantic in an American expert has 
lately put the figure at 8,600 a month) as to even the im- 
mensity of the present demand, as of shipping to get them to the 
various theatres of war in time. The difficulty there is admittedly 
great. But one base, Great Britain, new American bombers can 
reach regularly by air, as they are doing in increasing numbers. 
The presence in London of high American Army and Air Force 
officers is said to portend joint Anglo-American air assaults on 
Germany on a hitherto unimagined scale. If that is so, and nothing 
seems more likely, the course of the war will be materially affected 
by a terrifyingly potent factor. 


such quantities 


meet 


The School o Hate 

The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Bernard Paget, has done well in 
banning the use of strong language and other similar methods of in- 
stilling blood-lust or hate in the course of battle-training. It is not 
surprising, perhaps, that a revolution against the extremes of pacifism 
should lead impatient, undisciplined minds to the other extremes of 
stupid brutality, but every good soldier knows that the brute is as 
dangerous as the coward, and is, indeed, most likely also to prove 
one, making up in violence of language and gesture what he lacks in 
simple courage. Experience has shown that the best soldiers are of 
finer quality and are revolted by foul language and “ blood-baths.” 
Natural love of adventure and high-spirit equip young men for the 
most hazardous enterprises, and older men actuated by patriotism and 
a sense of duty will, when the moment comes, face the enemy with the 
utmost staunchness and combative spirit. What both need is a most 
exact and thorough training in the use of their arms and a detailed 
knowledge of possible conditions in which they may be placed. This 
last, however, does not include such ridiculous practices as oaths and 
blood-spattering. The combative spirit is awakened, and should only 
be awakened, in action. Until then attention should be concentrated 
on invigorating and hardening the body, training in arms, the 
developing of initiative and the instilling of confidence in the leader- 
When it comes to a fight nature can then be relied upon to do 
the rest. It is only when natural vitality has been sapped that 
recourse is had to such repugnant practices as oaths and blood- 
baths. These are, indeed, a sign of decadence. 
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Towns and their Land 


Few experts on physical reconstruction speak with — greater 
authority than Sir Charles Bressey, and it is to be hoped that his 
observations in ‘ast Sunday’s Observer, on the rebuilding of blitzed 
towns, will receive the attention they deserve in the right quarters, 
In the cases of towns where damage is extensive—in Coventry, 
Plymouth, Bristol and elsewhere—no application of ordinary town- 
planning powers will suffice, in Sir Charles’ view, and the only 
practical course is for the planning authority to acquire full right 
of ownership of the sites on terms which it would not be difficult 
for Parliament to fix on an equitable basis There could then be 
planning in the public interest, noble sites (in Sir Charles’ words) 
being reserved for noble purposes and priority in building being 
decided in accordance with public needs. Municipalities would 
thus become ground-landlords of a large part of the area within 
their jurisdiction. That would invest them with a new and serious 
responsibility, and one corollary should be the willingness of the 
best citizens to sit as members of the corporation or city council, 
Few forms of public service are more inherently valuable than that, 
and the value will be the greater as the administrative tasks en- 
trusted to local authorities increase, as they inevitably must, under 
new Acts of Parliament. 


Poverty and the Birth-rate 

No doubt there are more reasons than one for family limitation 
and the consequent fall in the birth-rate, but there is evidence 
which favours the view that economic considerations play an im- 
portant part. The Registrar-General’s statistical review of England 
and Wales for 1938, which has just been published, contains an 
analysis of new information about the fertility of women. It appears 
that married fertility has declined since 1921 by about one-fifth at 
ages 20-24, the fall increasing with age to about two-thirds at ages 
40-44—a fact which suggests, according to the report, “that the 
motive of family limitation after the birth of one or two children 
has been an important factor.” It should be borne in mind that the 
means of birth-control existed at the earlier age no less than at the 
older age. A similar conclusion is drawn from the fact that wives 
in their eighth year of marriage were bearing children at only about 
half the rate of wives of the same age in their second or third 
year of marriage. A remarkable increase which occurred in the 
number of marriages of young women during the last war is partly 
accounted for by “the incentive to marriage provided by allowances 
for wives of men joining the services.” The evidence is not abso- 
lutely conclusive, but it certainly points to the fact that lack of 
means is a strong deterrent to marriage, in the first place, and to 
having children for those who are married. The case for family 
allowances, strong enough already, is greatly strengthened by such 
facts as these. There may be other means necessary to safeguard 
the population, but it is certain that decline will not be averted so 
long as poverty dogs the steps of parents who have children. 


The Wage-Earner’s Teeth 

The urgency of more adequate dental treatment for the mass of 
the workers of this country, emphasised in a recent article and sub- 
sequent correspondence in our columns, is still further stressed in a 
memorandum which the War Council of the British Dental Associa- 
tion has addressed to the Interdepartmental Committee on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services, presided over by Sir William 
Beveridge. The effect of dental disease on digestion and general 
health is quite inadequately realised by the average layman, common- 
place though it is to every doctor as well as every dentist ; the truth 
that money spent on extending dental treatment, particularly in the 
case of the adolescent who has just left school, can be counted on to 
obviate a much larger expenditure on sick-relief later needs impress: 
ing on every voter as well as on every Member of Parliament. Pre- 
ventive treatment, not extraction, is what 1s needed, and what, for 
large sections of the population today, is so largely lacking. There 
is reason to believe that Sir William Beveridge’s committee is alive 
to the situation and it is to be hoped that its recommendations in 
this field will be comprehensive. If they are the Government of the 
day must be pressed by all reasonable means to adopt them. 
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thi WHERE LABOUR STANDS 


ae OR two years leaders of the Labour Party have been among unification, but for the economic use of coal by relating it to 
entre. the most active members of Mr. Churchill’s National Govern- electric power and the making of liquid fuel. Nothing ought to 
‘own. | ment, and the rank and file behind them have given loyal support. be undertaken now which would prejudice the larger scheme of 
only | At the annual conference held this week delegates resolved by an the future. But on closer study the compromise plan put forward 


rights | overwhelming majority to continue the policy of co-operation with by Labour does appear to prejudice the adoption of any other 
ficul |, view to achieving total victory over the enemy. It has been great scheme, including their own scheme of nationalisation. It 
n be fj source of great strength to this country that at no time during would tend to give a monopolistic control of the industry—one 
ords) } the war has any considerable section of people had the least doubt on which the whole community depends—to those engaged in the 
Peing | sbout the necessity of challenging and crushing Hitlerism, and industry itself, with insufficient regard for the interest of consumers 
rould putting all other objects second to that supreme aim. It has been _ or of future policy in regard to exports. Nor should it be forgotten 
— no small part of Mr. Churchili’s personal service that he has made that the governing condition today is exactly opposite to the con- 
the | "ey for men of all parties to work together under his leadership. dition that should govern the industry in the future. Today the 
incil, | Experience has not weakened this spirit of goodwill. The Labour emphasis must be laid on the restriction of all consumption of 
that, | Party, as this year’s President, Mr. W. H. Green, pointed out, has coal except by the war industries, whereas in the future the 
en. | not lost its identity, and has not hesitated to offer constructive and emphasis must be on expansion of consumption and widening 
nder | friendly criticism. But it is as convinced now as it was two of markets. Such considerations militate against the adoption of 
years ago that national unity is essential to the war effort, and that long-term reforms now, and especially against changes towards a 
every Measure proposed for immediate adoption should be con- monopolistic form of organisation controlled mainly by and for 
sidered in the light of-its contribution to victory. Nevertheless the producers. 
ation | the narrowness of the majority—1,275,000 against 1,209,000— These are reasons why Labour must be asked not to press its 
lence } on Wednesday against’a resolution to refer back for further con- particular scheme now, and to be content with some lesser measures 
im- | sderation the endorsement of political co-operation at by-elections for increasing output, probably through regional control ; though 
land } shows how large the restive element is. it would be well that the Government should say to Labour, as 
. To keep the united front unbroken has needed, and will need, it has said to the people of India, that it appreciates and intends 
acertain amount of give and take. But if it had meant a merely to redress its grievances ; and should promise that so far as is in 


h at ere . eB" ‘mee , 
ces | Mgative attitude to a multitude of problems—merely refraining its power, it will put reorganisation of the coal industry among 
the | from action in order not to offend other parties—it would not have _ the first measures of post-war reform. Probably the best means 


dven | succeeded so well as it has done. The war experience has shown of satisfying the needs of all concerned—the mineworkers, the 
-the } that the practice of working together under the imperative of a mineowners, and the coal consumers—would be by the creation of 
the } single purpose has produced an astonishing amount of agreement, a great national utility corporation like the Central Electricity 
ives. | and, indeed, the differences of opinion that have arisen have by Board or the Port of London Authority, and the setting up of a 
bout | no means always been along party lines. The universal desire to Royal Commission to relate its activities to power and transport. 
hitd | secure equality of sacrifice, and to promote the welfare of service- A makeshift scheme for today should not be one that will later 
the | men and industrial workers, has made it comparatively easy for the on make the larger remedy more difficult of attainment. 
a representatives of labour to fall into line with the rest of the com- It is natural that the Labour Party Conference should be 
munity. None the less, moments were sure to arise when some anxious about a matter of such vital importance to the miners. 


DSO- é ot R 
- of | odcontroversy that has never been disposed of would be in danger But the great majority of the members are in no aggressive mood. 
ito | of being fanned into flame through some emergency or some They put the winning of the war first. That they recognise 


mily | ation proposed for dealing with it. Such a situation has arisen to be the condition of everything else that they desire to win 
uch | in regard to coal. No one would expect it to be forgotten that the in the peace. But no group of persons, whether it be a political 
uard fj long-standing grievances of the miners have never been redressed, party or any other organisation, can afford to neglect the issues 
is0 J and that the long-overdue reorganisation of the coal industry has that will arise after the war; for the speedy attainment of the 
never been effected—matters in regard to which the Labour Party civilisation that we desire will depend in no small measure on 
have profound convictions and a settled policy. Strict observa- preparations made now. The Labour Party is under the obliga- 
tion of the party truce seemed to require that no immediate change _ tions of the party truce, and accepts them ; but that is no reason 
‘of | inthe organisation of the industry should be proposed, and it is why it should not formulate its peace aims. Indeed, it is desirable 
ub- | fir to the Labour Party to recall that until proposals for dealing that every party should give some outline of its future programme, 
" @ | with the shortage of coal by rationing were followed by proposals if only because measures could be taken jointly now in pre- 


ja- ° . ‘ . . . . ‘i . . 

. for reorganisation of production, they refrained from putting u aration of schemes that all could support. There is much in the 

cial 7 P r ie! ; P P en P a : a 

ba their party scheme or anything like it; and, indeed, even now, document prepared by the Executive Committee, “The Old 

eral | @ the scheme adopted by the Party conference, they refrain from World and the New Society,” that could be accepted by members 
i uging nationalisation, and are content to offer a compromise of any party. There will be little disagreement concerning the 

on : Pp ) \ £ g 


uth | likely to be acceptable to the mine-owners. The proposal is that need for generous provision for workers and their families, for 
the | theindustry should be brought under a Coal Board composed of the raising of the school-leaving age, for health and nutrition 
110 | ffpresentatives of the Government, the Mineowners and the Mine- _ services, for housing and rehousing ; and nearly all economists 


eSS- workers, with regional boards for each district, and pit committees recognise the need for a scientific planned national economy and 
re- 7 for each pit. a planned international economy. If Labour puts the emphasis 
for There are no disinterested students of the coal industry who _ on the rapid socialisation of the main instruments of production and 
- do not agree that a large-scale reorganisation will be essential after distribution, while others think that there is still a wide field 
. he war if its prosperity is to be restored. There are few, onthe open to private enterprise, there is enough common ground to 


other hand, who would not agree that a scheme adequate to the give work for a national programme of reconstruction to last the 
needs cannot be carried out under the conditions of war. Such country for years. 
ascheme would not only have to provide for amalgamations and The party truce is not incompatible with party plans and pre- 
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parations, and a reasonable degree of advocacy. With the lapse 
of time and the quickness of change, the war period is witnessing 
changes so drastic that at the end we must in any case emerge a 
different nation from what we were in 1939. There are changes 
whose results some will desire to perpetuate; and there are 
processes which in war-time it is tempting to direct towards a pre- 
conceived goal. A political party cannot be indiilerent to these 
processes and changes, and will inevitably use its influence to 
shape them. But that is only to say that it is alive and healthy, 
and cannot deny its own organic nature. Mr. Harold Laski went 
beyond the somewhat academic terms of the resolution he was 
moving when he demanded nationalisation by the Government 
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of the essential instruments of production before the war endeg 
To press for the whole programme of Socialism now woul 
certainly be to exceed the spirit of the party truce and destr 
the National Government. But the Labour Party is entitled » 
urge that the controls which have been imposed in war shou 
not be hurriedly or lightly scrapped on its termination. It canng 
be expected to relinquish gains it has already made apparenty 
with the full approval of the country. If it endeavours to main. 
tain innovations favourable to its ideals it should not be charged 
with breaking the party truce so long as it is resolved, 2 
co-operation with other parties, to make the winning of the wa 
its supreme objective. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OMPLAINTS of the censorship’s excessive zeal are common 
C enough, and natural enough, but there seem to be times when 
the eminent persons who conduct that institution prefer sleep to 
wakefulness. The Daily Mail of Wednesday gave extracts from what 
it reasonably enough headed “ Astonishing Broadcast to America,” 
delivered by Lord Wedgwood the evening before. Among the things 
Lord Wedgwood had to say were that the British Administration in 
Palestine “don’t like Jews, and there are enough anti-Semites and 
crypto-Fascists still in Great Britain to back up the Hitler policy and 
spirit.” America was invited to take over the Palestine mandate 
from Great Britain: “Can you take on the job from our enfeebled 
hands?” And so forth. Now it is all very well to listen to this 
kind of thing when delivered to an audience in Great Britain and 
comment indulgently that “ We all know Jos,” but to cry stinking 
fish in America is not a diversion calculated to cement friendship 
conspicuously. The censor, it appears, passed the script unaltered. 
The B.B.C., I am glad to see, has since admitted, and expressed 
regret for, its lapse. 

® * * 7 


It is true that Mr. Duff Cooper in his postscript on Sunday night 
only claimed the r@ht to say on a single day in the year that “ We 
are the greatest people on earth, and I am not at all sure that we are 
not the very greatest people that has been on the earth.” Nothing 
would have been lost if it had not been said at all. The more it is 
and I have no desire to question it, though the meaning of 
length—the less 
nations, 


truc 
“ oreatest ” in such a context could be discussed at 
it is to stress the fact. And there are certain 
including at least one of our Allies, who are liable neither to accept 
such assertions as fact nor to think the better of us for giving them 
to be, in short, rather irritated when they hear such pre- 
It is a pity to irritate our friends without 


imperative 


publicity ; 
tensions put forward. 


occasion. 
* * 7 * 


Journalists are a patient and uncomplaining tribe, but let no one 
doubi the poignancy of their sufferings. Here is a single hour’s 
ordeal one day this week. Sit next to X at lunch. “I have just 
come from blank,” he says, “where blank has been showing me 
blank ; astonishing ; quite grandiose. Of course, this is private ; 
they don’t want any publicity about it at present.” Coffee after 
lunch with Y. “I’m going to show you this document. You'll 
see its importance. But, of course, it’s absolutely secret. You 
mustn't breathe a word about it to anyone.” A word by arrange- 
ment, before leaving, with Z. “I thought you ought to know this, 
but I don’t think you can write about it; in fact, I’m sure you 
can’t.” Greater journalists than myself receive, no doubt, greater 
confidences. Well, the secrets are safe, but I’m not sure that there 
isn’t more to be said for crossing-sweeping as a profession than for 
journalism on these terms. 
* + * * 


Indications of approval of The Spectator not infrequently reach 
this office, nicely interspaced with the not infrequent criticisms. As 
rule, they are simply acknowledged privately, but one has just 
come into my hands which I think there is no impropriety in repro- 


ducing. “This is a little note of gratitude for all the help an 
interest The Spectator has given us in a special case for ten years’ 
writes a Sister in a Midland hospital. “One of our surgeons became 
a patient with us. We discovered he liked The Spectator, and » 
this is taken by the recreation club, it was taken to him ead 
week. As he became unable to hold it, I went to help, and we foun 
it best for me to read aloud ; when he became blind this was the 
enly way. Each Thursday for nine years we followed the same 
ritual—News of the Week, ‘Janus,’ then a list of articles, &c, 
from which he chose. Often we covered nearly everything. His 
mental faculties were unimpaired. On Thursday, April 16th, I wex 
as usual, and a little was read, but for the last time, as the wean 
journey ended that night. He often expressed his appreciation ¢ 
your paper, and of ‘Janus,’ and so I would like you to know.” 4 
tribute so moving stirs two emotions—satisfaction, of course, but 
satisfaction tempered, very genuinely, by the wish that we who ar 
engaged in making The Spectator could make it more worthy @ 
such appreciation. 
* * * 

The gallantry of Malta is one of the magnificent episodes d 
the war, and the part the island has played in frustrating Axis plam 
in the Mediterranean may well have been a determining factor ia 
that vital theatre. But while the island remains deuntless and 
Cefiant, it has not escaped scatheless, and some of the militan 
damage appears to be more serious than was realised. The diple 
matic correspondent of The Times stated on Wednesday. what! 
have seen mentioned nowhere else, that the effect of the Axis ait 
attacks has been to prevent the of the island as a bombig 
base, with the result that convoys can get across from Italy t 
Africa with apparent impunity. This situation, so long as it lasts 
tilts the scales rather heavily against us. It is already no doubt: 
material factor in facilitating Rommel’s new offensive. 


* * + * 


use 


What I said last week about the admission by speakers at th 
annual meeting of the Union of Post Office Workers that privat 
telephone conversations are listened in to by the operators, bring 
me an interesting communication from a correspondent who ha 
the habit of talking to her daughter in French. One evening th 
conversation was interrupted by a voice requiring that it be cot 
tinued in English. Subsequent enquiry revealed that there was m 
regulation justifying such a request, and an apology was tendered 
It would be a good thing to know what the facts actually are. That 
as a security measure, conversations should be listened to and 
foreign languages prohibited, is intelligible. But if that rule dee 
prevail subscribers should be told of it. If there is no such nk 
action of this kind by individual operators is very to kk 
reprobated. 


much 
* * * * 
Apt headlines brighten life, and when apt enough deserve quot 
tion. This one, for example, from Tuesday’s Evening News: 
, OFF THEIR DRIVE 
Petrol restrictions have caused 30 members of 


Buzzard Golf Club to resign. 
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JAPAN’S NEXT MOVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE campaigns in southern Russia and in China emerge through 

the fog of war vague, ill-defined, full of sound and fury. If 
ge could analyse and accurately estimate them we should have a 
gasonably trustworthy indication of the present trend of the war. 
ft can be confidently asserted that both of them involve issues of 
fundamental importance ; but beyond that little can be said that !s 
gholly reliable. As to the former, for instance, most of the material 
that should form the basis for judgement is wholly contradictory. 
The battle of Kharkov started in a comparatively small way. An 
tack on a front of 40 miles or so is no great matter when the 
opposing armies are stretched out over something like 2,000 miles. 
This front of attack, however, was rapidly extended to over 100 miles 
ad witnessed a penetration of at least 40 miles at one point, and saw 
vast amounts of material captured or destroyed and heavy casualties 
inflicted. 

Grafted upon this is the battle of Izyum, which now appears to 
have begun to control the main battle. It took place, as was pointed 
out last week, on a part of the front that invited attack. This, indeed, 
wis so Obvious that even its limited success is a minor mystery. 
According to the earlier Russian reports the Germans suffered very 
heavy casualties in the first phase, and now there is some evidence 
that they are beginning to claim dividends on their outlay. The 
important fact about this attack and counter-attack is the gradual 
development of a great struggle on a critical part of the front. 
Whether the commanders like it or not, the scale has outgrown 
iis original conception completely, and seems likely to develop still 
more. The axis of the original attack was from east to west. It 
gemed fated to make a half-turn towards the south-west, and quite 
pssible that it would end in a north-south direction. 

It is, however, the Germans and not the Russians who have given 
it the wrench towards the south, and it is not at all certain that 
they may not finally regret it. The centre of gravity of their con- 
centration in the Donetz area at present lies east of the line of their 
advance ; and if the Russians should accept the challenge and turn 
their full strength towards the south, considerable German forces 
would be in danger. There are, of course, other possibilities of peril 
for the enemy in his present counter-attack. If the Germans are 
threatening to take considerable Russian forces in the Kharkov 
ulient from the rear, the Russians east of Tagenrog are in a position 
® turn the tables by an attack upon the German rear. Indeed, a 
movement from the Tagenrog area seems to be so clearly indicated 
ihat the German reports that an advance had actually begun from 
that direction were feasible enough to gain some credence. In fine, 
there are very dangerous possibilities for both sides in this battle ; 
and it is for that reason that it seems destined to act as the trigger 
ofthe year’s campaign on the Russian front. 


Attention, however, has been drawn to China increasingly during 
the last week, for a number of reasons. Two officers, one British 
wd one American, have given their impressions of the campaign 
nm Burma. There have been severa! reports of Japanese movements 
that appear to suggest major operations. There has been a marked 
cessation of Japanese movements in any other direction. It is for 
hese reasons that one is led to enquire whether there is likely to 
tea Japanese attempt to secure a decision in China and what are 
the chances of success in such a venture. The two questions are 
tally one, since it is evident that, if there is no sound reason to 
‘spect a decision within a reasonable time, it is in the last degree 
unlikely that the Japanese will make the attempt. 

It is clear that the Japanese wish to round off the Chinese cam- 
pagn, which has now lasted nearly five years ; and they must desire 
tall the more at present since China has come to represent the 
marest springboard for en attack on them. It is also obvious that 
the conclusion of the Burmese campaign has opened up new lines 
€ approach to the heart of China. Now for the first time Japan 
& move against China from the south-west as well as from the 
Sst, and the opportunity of delivering a converging attack is not 


lightly to be resigned. Once more China is more isolated from out- 
side help than she has ever been. She can expect no help from a 
Russia fighting for her life against so powerful an enemy as Germany. 
She can expect no more than the smallest trickle of help from the 
Allies while the present position obtains in Burma. She is short of 
the heavier forms of equipment, short of aircraft and above all short 
of the petrol that moves aircraft. 

Such a complex of conditions may suggest an attempt to finish 
off China, if it is at all possible. Heavy fighting has actualiy broken 
out in Chekiang, and the Chinese report that reinforcements are 
steadily pouring into the province, although the Japanese have 
already 100,000 men at the front. If we are to judge from reason 
supported by these solid facts it seems that Japan is actually setting 
about another attempt to smash the Chinese resistance, as far as 
organised fighting goes. In spite of this, however, it seems scarcely 
credible that she will launch such an operation unless she has some 
assurance that the campaign can be concluded within a very short 
time. There can be no doubt that her plans will at some point 
converge with those of Germany ; and if she should conquer China 
that would scarcely advantage the Axis. Moreover, if she should 
become embroiled in a long-drawn-out campaign, it is difficult to 
imagine how she could do anything at all to assist the Axis. 

It seems likelier that she means to occupy the coastal areas from 
which Japan might easily be bombed. She would, even in that case, 
move with considerable force, but would not necessarily be com- 
mitted to a prolonged campaign that would occupy a large body of 
first-rate troops indefinitely. Whatever her purpose, the Allies are 
deeply involved in the issue ; and it is for this reason that the state- 
ments made about the Burma campaign are of such importance. 
General Stilwell has stated that “only a little added strength would 
have been enough to have tipped the scale”; and that appears to be 
certain if the Japanese turned us out of Burma with only 50,000 
troops. The exact strength of the British force is not known ; but 
there were two Chinese divisions, and if we were always inferior 
numerically the difference cannot have been great. 

The question arises why there were not a greater number of 
Chinese troops on the spot. Granted that more Imperial troops 
could not be spared at the time, there is no obvious reason why 
more Chinese reinforcements should not have been sent. The reason 
was given by the senior British officer, who stated that the number 
of Chinese troops that could be used in Burma was conditioned by 
the matter of supplies. We had engaged to feed them, and it was 
impossible to feed more than were actually engaged there. The 
inference is that we lost the Burma campaign through the lack of 
communications. Indeed, we lost it at Rangoon. It is not a very 
encouraging conclusion, since it merely refers the matter farther 
back. It seems, in fact, inevitable we shoula conclude that we lost 
it at Singapore ; and, since this was doomed as soon as we lost 
control of the south-western Pacific, we lost it in the battle of the 
Atlantic and in the Mediterranean. 

But now, since Burma is lost and no useful purpose is to be 
served by a radical enquiry into the decline of our sea-power, it is 
wiser to enquire what can be done to assist China. General Stil- 
well, who says he is returning to China shortly, insists that we 
should retake Burma as our means of re-entry into China. That, 
however, is much easier said than done. It seems impossible that 
we can enter Burma again until we have secured the control of the 
Bay of Bengal and the south-western Pacific ; and that is not likely 
in the near future. Meanwhile, China will have passed through 
her crisis and the question of a decision will have been answered. 
Some means must be found to keep China armed and supplied ; 
and, since the existing communications could not supply the less 
than 50,000 troops who fought in Burma, the way to provide assist- 
ance is to create fresh avenues of supply. Some attempt has already 
been made to establish new roads across the Assam frontier, and it 
should not be beyond the organising power of engineers on the spot 
to hasten their completion. 
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It is obvious that they will be necessarily more precarious and 
less useful than they would have been if completed before. The 
Japanese will at least hold the Burmese ends of the roads ; and, 
unless they can be driven off, no land communications will be of 
any use. The only means of achieving this and of helping China 
under present conditions is by air-power. General Stilwell and 
the British officer both emphasised the disastrous effect of lack of 
aircraft in Burma ; but now a very considerable air-strength is being 
built up in India, and this is the one way in which immediate help 


LAVAL AND 


HE first six weeks of Laval’s Government have produced results 

very far removed from the intentions of those who took part 
in its formation. The Germans hoped from his reinstatement greater 
security on their beleaguered western front, and more comprehensive 
collaboration both in propaganda and economic production. Vichy 
hoped for relief from Nazi pressure, which had been intensified 
during the preceding weeks by the dual threat of total occupation 
and starvation. Laval himself hoped—as he said on April 14th when 
his return was first made known—to steer a middle course of friendly 
relations with both Germany and the U.S.A. In each respect pre- 
cisely the opposite has happened, and the return of Laval has proved 
a liability rather than an asset to his promoters. It is important 
for the future to see how this has come to pass: for at any moment 
his promoters may decide to cut their losses in the costly experiment 
and transfer their support to a less “ guilt-edged” investment. 

The clue to the whole situation is that by the middle of March 
the turbid and muddy pond of Vichy politics had settled Gown to 
relative calm and stability. Despite occasional outbursts of Nazi 
savagery in the shooting of hostages, the men of Vichy were con- 
solidating their position in relation to Germany and the French 
Empire. They were even learning how, by stubborn persistence, 
they could defy Nazi pressure—as they blatantly did over the conduct 
of the Riom trials. The empire was held together by its own weight, 
by slender bonds of confidence in Marshal Pétain, and by American 
complacence and restraint in accepting the given situation faute de 
mieux. Negotiations were even being reopened for the shipment of 
American foodstuffs to the North African colonies. This develop- 
ment was not too pleasing to either the Germans or the Paris 
Fascists, who from time to time had tried to force a breach between 
Vichy and Washington. So into the too-placid pond they flung 
the toad Laval, hoping that eventually they might fish in the troubled 
waters. ; 

It is unlikely that the Germans expected Laval to bring France 
into the war actively on the side of the Axis ; his whole reputation 
is pacifist and defeatist. If this had been their aim they would 
have turned to Déat and Doriot and the Paris Fascists, who were 
making the active defence of the empire, and even the re-conquest 
of lost territories, a main plank in their platform. But they cer- 
tainly did not expect the stern reaction of the Allies, which has 


materialised in the British occupation of Madagascar and the 
American precautionary measures against New Caledonia and 
Martinique. No doubt Laval himself, with his narrow, provincial, 


materialistic outlook, set little store by these distant possessions save 
as possible pawns in his game of bargaining ; but he has no wish to 
see them splintered off from the French Empire with no return 
for them at all, except the maintenance of his now slender contact 
with America through Mr. Tuck in Vichy and M. Henry-Haye in 
Washington. 

But more serious still is the stimulus given to Italian demands for 
Corsica, Nice and Tunis by the return of the alleged collaborator. 
These hoary claims, which have haunted relations between Italy and 
France for seventy years and always come to the front in any moment 
of crisis, are now Mussolini’s last hope of any compensation for his 
ill-timed entry into the war on June roth, 1940. In two years he 
has lost his East African Empire, held Libya only with German 
Panzers, squandered thousands of Italian lives on the Russian Front 
and in Yugoslavia, and virtually surrendered his own control of 
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can be given to China. It seems very slight, and indeed it scarcely 
promises to be effective ; but it should be used, and if only a tenth 
of the possibilities suggested by Major Seversky (in the importan 
articles he is contributing to The Daily Telegraph) can be realiseg 
very much more may be achieved than we imagine. At least, jp. 
ability to provide overwhelming support must not prevent us doing 
all that is possible; and meanwhile we should profit by ever 
minute’s respite to build up our strength in India, Ceylon ang 
Australia. 


HIS MASTERS 


THOMSON 


Italy to the Gestapo. New, with pressing demands for yet mor 
sacrifices and for more troops for the Russian battles, he inevitably 
asks why defeated France should not be made to pay some com. 
pensation to offset all this. Italian propaganda, even more fiercely 
than German, bas denounced Vichy’s propensity to run with th 
hare and hunt with the hounds so far as Europe and America ar 
concerned. Im fact, Vichy enjoys a few of the fruits of neutrality 
which Italy herself might have enjoyed had the Duce been lex 
hasty in 1940, and it serves as an irritating reminder of his own 
mistakes. Thus, although the agitation for Corsica, Tunis and Nic 
was soft-pedalled for a short time when Laval first came into power— 
no doubt at Germany’s request—it has now been renewed mor 
clamorously than ever. No occasion is missed—either in the Pres, 
broadcasting or at such moments as the opening of the Menton 
Pavilion at the Milan Fair—to raise the time-honoured cry, usually 
with appropriate references to Garibaldi. There are some indication 
that Mussolini has tried to link up the supply of Italian troops in 
the East with the cession of Nice and Corsica; but Hitler woul 
scarcely agree to making one contingent on the other, though his 
need for troops and his impatience with Laval may prevent him 
from restraining Mussolini very firmly 

The Germans’ policy towards their own protégé has, indeed, been 
very inconsistent. They could have made things as easy as possible 
for him, letting him consolidate his power and making some gesture 
of concessions which would have enabled him to pose as the man 
who could get better terms from the Germans. Or they could 
openly terrorise France into submission by starvation and even tou 
occupation. The logical result of their manoeuvres to get him r 
instated was that they should make his régime as successful 
possible, extracting the maximum economic advantage from th 
pacification of the country. But they have not made up their mind 
which line to follow, and in practice have tried to combine pacific 
tion with terrorism. Rundstedt was followed by Heydrich. Mas 
executions of hostages have occurred almost daily since Laval cam: 
into power. German diplomacy has traditionally displayed a strang 
facility for trying to make friends with a man by slapping hima 
the face ; so this inconsistency may be either deliberate or simply tk 
expression of that divergence of views between Himmler and Goer 
which showed itself during the last weeks of March. From the ou: 
set the Laval régime has been experimental from the Germans’ poit 
of view, and they have always treated it with scepticism and reservt 
If it has failed, it is at least partly their own fault. 


But it is not only in colonial and external relations that the retum 
of Laval has shattered the former position of France. The distrus 
and hatred which all Frenchmen feel for Laval, combined with th 
new wave of Nazi savagery, have intensified rather than lessent 
the restiveness of French opinion in both zones. Despite his elabor 
tion of the police-system there is no sign that he will effectivel 
crush Gaullisme in France ot deter Frenchmen from sabotage am 
subterranean propaganda, however ferocious the “ reprisals” @ 
innocent hostages. So not only is Hitler’s western front less secut 
than ever, but the prestige of the Vichy Government itself is brougi 
into jeopardy. The Right-wing Press of the Unoccupied Zone, sue 
as the Action Francaise and Temps, try to preserve a very clt# 
distinction between Marshal Pétain and Laval, insisting that the ne 
power of the Chef du Gouvernement, as distinct from the Ch 
d’Etat, is only a delegation and not a surrender of power by Pétal 
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Men like Charles Maurras remain intensely nationalist. On 
April 17th Maurras wrote: “Love of Germany, love for England, 
neutrality between either love—we don’t even know what this means 
and we don’t care. We are concerned only with the life of our 
country.” He is equally opposea to the “ pro-British ” Republicans 
and Gaullists and to the “ pro-German” Fascists of Paris. 

The Left-wing Paris Press reacts to this outlook by condemning 
Vichy attentisme and maladministration, and demanding total 
collaboration with Germany, the reorganisation of internal adminis- 
tration, the purge of all non-collaborationists, and the establishment 
of a real single-party State. Déat, Doriot and Luchaire pose as the 
apostles of a radical social revolution, cutting adrift from all relics 
of the Third Republic. So they, too, are only lukewarm towards 
Laval, and mean to “wait and see.” His policy towards America 
has cast doubt on how far he accepts their main thesis—that “ France 
must warm herself at the fire of the European comnmunity.” Even 
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inside France itself he is caught between two fires and remains 
suspect by both sides. He remains in power chiefly because the 
Germans are reluctant to admit the failure of their experiment and 
because Laval himself is so enigmatic that each side still hopes 
that, in the last resort, he may be used for its own ends. In some 
ways it is perhaps a position that is almost congenial to this fertile 
plotter. He may contrive to use the very conflict of forces to keep 
his own head above water. The mysterious figure of General Giraud 
is sull in the offing, and it is difficult to believe that it was beyond 
the ingenuity of Laval to dispose of him had he really wanted tc. 
A new popularity and respectability are what the Laval Government 
needs above all else Is it perhaps possible that the arch-intriguer 
sees a use for Giraud in his administration in the near future? The 
only certainty is that no stable arrangement has yet been reached, and 
that French politics have not lost their capacity for sensationalism 
whatever the form of the régime. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF INCOME TAX 


By FRANK LEWIS 


eminent psychologist, Professor J. C. Flugel, referred to the kind 
of apparently meaningless blunder or mistake which immediately 
reveals our innermost desires to the expert eye. Such is the charac- 
teristic human tendency to mislay a bill before it is paid. Very few 
of us, on the other hand, are prone to lose cheques. It would not 
surprise the psychologist, therefore, if the income tax centenary were 
totally ignored. Nor would he be deceived by the ready excuse that 
a nation involved in total warfare cannot spare the time to cast its 
mind back to the comparatively uneventful days of Sir Robert Peel. 
In his wisdom he would conveniently overlook the fact that the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Mozart’s death was not forgotten 
last December, or that even the span of eight hundred years did not 
prevent us from remembering Peter Abelard on April 21st. 

In other words, income tax is not a topic like the weather, or a 
neighbour’s rheumatoid arthritis, about which one can talk 
dispass‘onately. The barest reference to Schedule D or E is sufficient 
to stir powerful emotions. Consequently, the subject is usually 
taboo. That attitude the historian must, perforce, condemn as 
unreasoning and unjustifiable. The story of social and economic 
progress, from Danegeld to Excess Profits Tax, lacks any record of 
an acceptable impost. Nothing stamped the villainy of William the 
Conqueror so indelibly as his inquisitorial Domesday Survey. The 
tenths and fifteenths which Henry III attempted to wheedle cut of 
an unwilling Council of Magnates seemed utterly shocking to 
Matthew Paris and his fellow-chroniclers, convinced in their minds 
that every penny was destined for the bottomless coffers of William 
de Valence and other Poitevin or Savoyard ne’er-do-wells. The 
poll-tax of 1381 evoked an uprising which ended in the unusual 
spectacle of a Lord Mayor of London slaying the leader of the 
malcontents in a city thoroughfare. And so on, as the centuries 
succeeded each other. Maltoltes or monopolies, tonnage and 
poundage or the excise scheme—reign after reign the wrangling con- 
tinued. Nothing was more likely to damn a politician in the eyes 
of posterity than a connexion with some fiscal innovation, however 
mild. Lord North was an excellent administrator, but his virtues 
have long since been obscured by the luckless imposition of an 
almost negligible duty which led to unimagined consequences in a 
New England harbour. Cardinal Morton must needs have passed 
into decent obscurity but for the diabolical ingenuity of his fork. 
Conversely, the man who refused to pay a tax was assured of per- 
manent honour among the great liberators of the human race. The 
uninvited guests at the Boston Tea Party will remain popular heroes 
for ever. Were it not for the celebrated ship-money trial, the name 
of Hampden might well have lain buried among the parish registers 
of Buckinghamshire. 

From every previous form of impost the taxation of incomes is dis- 
tinguished by its fairness and equity. We should, therefore, having 
admitted that taxation is a necessary evil, proceed to rejoice in the 
decision the House of Commons took on May 31st, 1842, when 
itapproved Sir Robert Peel’s famous Property and Income Tax Bill 
by a majority of 106. Although at first a temporary measure with 


I‘ a recent public lecture on the subject of wishful thinking the 


a time-limit of three years, and introduced to remedy a series of 
annual deficits, income tax has never since been discarded. Even 
Gladstone (the lifelong opponent of differentiation), who reduced its 
rate to 2d. in the £, was unwilling entirely to deprive the national 
economy of so valuable a buttress. No one needs to be reminded 
what income tax is today. But some of us can remember the general 
dismay when it rose from Is.-in 1907-09 to Is. 2d. in 1909-14, jump- 
ing to 3s. in the first full war year 1915-16 and to 6s. in 1918-22, 
and dropping gradually to 4s. in the years 1925-29. 

The true income-tax centenary occurs this year, for Pitt’s earlier 
recourse to direct taxation was a drastic wartime expedient to finance 
the struggle against Napoleon. Peel’s Act, however, was passed in 
a year when the country was at peace. This was no hasty device. 
It was a wise and thoughtful plan, “for the purpose.” as Peel him- 
self declared, “of not only supplying the deficiency in the revenue, 
but of enabling me with confidence and satisfaction to propose great 
commercial reforms.” True to his forecast, he repealed the Corn 
Laws in 1845. 

The Act was primarily a great personal triumph for the 
Prime Minister, though the political wisdom of his followers also 
deserves praise. No fewer than sixteen divisions were required before 
the Act was finally passed. In the Upper House, Lord Brougham 
tabled sixteen resolutions condemning the tax as an inquisitorial 
exaction which filled the country with “horror,” and because it 
offered an irresistible temptation to governmental extravagance. 
Even more vehement were Peel’s opponents in the House of 
Commons. Joseph Hume represented the Bill as a deep-laid scheme 
to “ starve an entire people,” and especially designed to make the 
working-classes suffer. The Whig financier, Sir Francis Baring, felt 
certain that it would cause so much perjury and fraud that the whole 
British character would be permanently undermined. Rather 
surprisingly, Dr. Bowring interpreted it above all as a means of 
oppressing the people of Afghanistan. Naturally, opposition was not 
confined to the legislature. David Buchanan, the author of a well- 
known treatise on economics, described the tax as “a practical inroad 
on the rights of free men, to which there is no parallel, even under 
the most absolute governments in Europe, and truly an anomaly in 
a country long famous for its love of liberty.” It is necessary to add 
that the rate of tax in 1842 was 7d. in the £, or not quite 3 per cent. 
Peel anticipated that the Exchequer would benefit thereby to the 
extent of some £3,750,000. 

During the present financial year the estimated revenue from 
income tax, surtax, National Defence Contribution and Excess 
Profits Tax amounts to £1,418,000,000. And yet, despite this 
enormous difference, there is a curious similarity between 1842 and 
1942. To tread once more upon the fringe of psychology, it is a 
common axiom that we fear most those things which we do not 
understand. A hundred years ago few were able to envisage the 
effects of Peel’s measure. The spectre of national starvation did- not 
haunt Joseph Hume alone. Today direct taxation is familiar enough, 
but not its extension to the pay-packet of manual workers and weekly 
wage-earners. The Ministry of Information’s Income Tax Quiz, 
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though useful, did not manage to check the grotesque rumours and 
misconceptions which, spreading like wildfire through the factories, 
lessened the volume of production appreciably for a time. 

Just as the Opposition to income tax died down when the virtues 
of Peel’s Act gradually became apparent, so, at the present time, the 
original outcry against the taxation of manual workers has diminished 
with the growth of understanding. Hardly any dissentient voices 
were raised against the Austerity Budget, for it has come to be recog- 
nised that fiscal realism is an essential handmaid to the Commando 
spirit. Sacrifices are sometimes hard to make, and not until the 
day of victory will their benefit be finally realised. At this 
tremendous epoch in our aational history, we remember more than 
ever the celebrated dictum of Oliver Wendell Holmes: “When I 
pay my taxes, I buy civilisation.” Might not this be amended 
slightly? Since the sombre days of Dunkirk we have paid our taxes 
not to buy, but to save, civilisation. 


CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS 


By BARBARA WARD 


HE presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal 
T Hinsley at a gathering of Christians of all communions this 
week marks a new and notable stage in the progress of effective 
Christian co-operation in Great Britain, not indeed in the sphere of 
faith or dogma, but in the practical field of social and international 
ethics. 

Every great civilisation has been based upon the 
the Natural Law—Dike, divine Rita, the 
Dharma, the norm ; Tao, the way of heaven. Men have universally 
believed this law to be independent of time and space, to be the 
foundation and justification of all human laws and to be imprinted 
more or less clearly on the heart of man in his ability to distinguish 
has, moreover, been universally iden- 
the Divine Pattern, the way of 
to disregard, decay and 


concept of 


justice > sacred order > 


right from wrong. This law 
tified with God’s will for the world, 
heaven, which to follow is health and life, 
death. Objectively, the Natural Law is expressed in sound social 
institutions and relationships such as responsible citizenship, strong 
freedom of association, or the subordination 


and devoted family ties, 
Subjectively, it is 


of the State to the purposes of the community. 
right and wrong, the pietas of the 


mirrored in the concern 
Romans, the honesty and integrity of average men and 


women. 

Western civilisation is permeated through and through with the 
influence of the Natural Law. It was the foundation from which 
British freedom grew up. “The King,” wrote Bracton, “is under 
God and the Law.” It was in the mind of the Founding Fathers: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident. Torn from its 
anchorage in the will of God, it is nevertheless recognisably there in 
the Rights of Man. Until the nineteenth century the vast majority 
of men in Europe accepted, even if they violated, the Natural Law. 
The bitter controversies, the great religious struggles, were carried 
on not at the level of Nature but of Super-Nature. They were 
concerned with dogma, with revelation or with the unity of Christen- 


over 


decency, 


dom, the supernatural life of the Church. 

In the last hundred years, the situation has entirely changed. The 
Communists first the historical process for immutable 
Law and made the question of right and wrong subordinate to 
class interest. In Nazism the denial of the whole basis of western 
civilisation is carried to fantastic extremes. The basic human rights 
Man has no further right to “ life, 
liberty an@ the pursuit of happiness.” His children belong to the 
State. Freedom of association is denied. The citizen is the total 
subject of the totalitarian State. And with education, propaganda 
and mass psychology, not only his body but his mind and soul are 
As for right and wrong, they are reversed. The new 
Nazi beatitudes are “ Blessed are the strong, blessed are the success- 
ful, blessed are they that possess other people’s land.” No other 
society in the history of man has so consciously sinned against the 
spiri “ Evil, be thou my good.” 

The emergence of violent and aggressive bent on the 
destruction not only of the religious but even of the natural basis 


substituted 


and relationships are destroyed 


enslaved. 


in saving: 
States 
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of society obviously created an entirely new historical situation, and 
called therefore for a new response from Christians. Faced with the 
new totalitarian menace, how would they react? Here, clearlv, was 
an attack launched not at the high level of degma and Church 
allegiance, but against the different Christian communions’ common 
heritage of Christian civilisation with its roots deep in the Natural 
Law. The religious wars of Europe no longer divided along the 
frontiers of differing religious allegiance. The Christians now found 
themselves all on one side of the arena, with the pagans and the 
atheists armed for the onslaught on the other. Thus it was a matter 
of expediency as well as duty to unite in defence of what was 
steadfastly held in common—belief in the Natural Law as the 
expression of God’s rule for man and society. 

Few difficulties stood in the way of the Anglican and Free Church 
bodies in this country. Ever since the last war co-operation had 
been going forward, covering not only social ethics but dogma and 
worship as well. The great conferences at Edinburgh and Oxford 
brought together representatives from all over the world. The 
Catholics did not participate, but with the pontificate of Pius XII 

new note sounded from Rome. In almosi every official utterance 
since Darkness Over the Earth in 1939, the Pope has appealed for 
joint action among Christians to defend the civilisation of Europe. 
In his Christmas Allocution of 1939 he has even called this effort a 
* crusade ”: 

“If ever there was an objective deserving the collaboration of all 
noble and generous minds, if there was ever a spiritual crusade 
which might assume with a new truth as its motto, ‘God wills it! 
then it is this high purpose, it is this crusade, enlisting all unselfish 
and great-hearted men in an endeavour to lead the nations back 
from the broken cisterns of material and selfish interests to the living 
fountain of Divine justice.” 

The basis of collaboration is not dogma ; the new crusade does not 
set out to achieve Christian reunion. The basis is “ Divine justice ” 
or, in other words, the Natural Law. It was in response to this 
appeal that Cardinal Hinsley launched the Movement of the Sword 
of the Spirit in August, 1940. It aimed at rallying “all men of 
good will” in a crusade of prayer, study and action for the preserva- 
tion of Christian civilisation and the building of a just peace. The 
Movement provided an instrument for co-operation on the Catholic 
side. Just over a year later a similar movement, Religion and Life, 
under the direction of the Anglican and Free Church Commission of 
the Churches, came into being. It was to representatives of these 
two bodies that the task was given of working out an agreed basis 
for co-operation which “while scrupulously respecting the religious 
and doctrinal position of the Christian bodies taking part” would 
encourage the maximum amount of “joint Christian action in the 
international and national sphere.” As a result of these discussions, 
a formula was reached and made public last Thursday in the pre- 
sence of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal Hinsley. The 
two movements will work on parallel lines in the purely religious 
sphere, and nationally and locally they will be linked by joint councils 
or committees for action in the social field. 

This structure—which roughly resembles a letter H, with the 
Sword of the Spirit and Religion and Life as the parallel lines and 
the Joint Committee as the crosspiece—mirrors the realities and the 
possibilities of the situation: no dogmatic or religious compromise 
on the one hand, full and generous co-operation in the sphere of the 
civic order on the other. Does this mean an impoverishment of the 
work before Christians in this country, a preoccupation with purely 
secular issues, a failure to make a specifically Christian contribution? 
Surely not. The main work of the two parallel movements will be 
to quicken the religious life of the Christian community, to make 
Christian souls realise their heavy responsibility in an age in which 
fire and power and dynamism have passed to the enemies of God. 
The leaders of the movements know that the work of the Joint 
Councils will be superficial and transitory unless their members 
come to their task fired with a new enthusiasm and a new responsi- 
bility—which only a deepening of their religious life can give. Chaos 
once more covers the face of the earth. Only the Spirit brooding 
over the dark waters of murder and starvation and racial hatred and 
vengeance can bring order out of chaos Only in the power of the 
spirit will the work of Christian co-operation thrive. 
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PART-TIME WORKER 
By BETTY ASKWITH 

HE first thing that struck me in the factory where I have worked 
for some time was the friendliness and helpfulness of my 
g-workers. In my early inexperienced days, when things kept going 
wrong, NO One was ever too cross or too busy to help me out of a 
am and to cover up my mistakes, This niceness, possibly an inte- 
gral part of the English character, was either the cause or the result 
af a certain lack of urgency. The women worked hard and well, 
but no one could be said to be really working all out. No one ever 
sayed a moment after the whistle blew to finish up a job or put 
right a fault. In fact, by tacit consent everyone stopped working 
at least five to ten minutes before it sounded. Everyone tock ten 
0 five minutes off in the cloakroom during the afternoon, washing 

hands and smoking cigarettes. 

The full-time girls were worse about all this than the part-timers. 
This was very understandable. They were on the whole much 
younger, and this wasn’t war-work to them, it was their regular 
jb. The little privileges and traditions, the surreptitious relaxations 
a what is after all a fairly strenuous life, were not to be lightly 
abandoned. In the factory I and most of my fellow part-time 
workers were doing a job because of the war, a job we should never 
do again, for a definite limited period. It was more natural for us 
to think of it as part of the war effort and not as just a rather boring 
but necessary way of earning a living. This is one of the advan- 


ges of part-time workers. 


he lack of urgency is also due to another cause difficult to 
rmove. ‘This is the feeling of separation between the workers and 
the management. It is difficult to assess until one has actually 
meself worked in a factory. For one thing, it is completely, or 
was in my factory, without animosity. It is reasonable, it is tem- 
prate. But it is there. The solidarity among workers resembles 
the solidarity of children against grown-ups. A bad worker can 
get by with almost anything because her fellows cover it up. The 
maiagement inflicts as much discipline as it can. It insists on the 
worker being on time, on the ten-minutes’ tea interval being strictly 
served, it frowns on your clocking-out for a friend whose bench 
isa long way from the clock. The worker accepts all this, and in 
rturn gets aS much back as_ possible, dawdles in the cloak- 
rom, and would no more dream of not having her hat and coat 
on ready for the last whistle than of blowing up the shop with 
dynamite. 

Is it possible to combat this? Is it possible to treat a factory full 
of diverse types, not as children to be disciplined, but as reasonable 
people working on the same side? Explanation should be a great 
part of the management’s task. Our bench was intensely interested 
when we were-told that a certain consignment we were on was 
going as priority order to Russia, When the Atlantic sinkings were 
tad all our South American consignments were packed up with 
the sad little foreboding that they would give the fishes indigestion. 
Nevertheless, we worked urgently on that order, and it did mean 
something to us that the ordinary routine work, useful as we sup- 
posed it to be, did not. 

Again, if work is beld up for lack of material, the whole matter 
could and should be carefully explained. Everybody hates having 
nothing to do. It is almost impossible to get people to work 
with urgency on a Thursday and a Friday if they have been sitting 
knitting on Tuesday and Wednesday. And once the feeling and 
habit of urgent work is lost, it is a bad thing. In what way, how- 
eer, does the management maintain contact with the workers in 
oder to provide these explanations? On a big occasion the head 
of the factory can make a speech. This was done by the manage 
of my factory on the introduction of part-time workers. He spoke 
through a dictaphone in every department, explaining the urgency 
of the case, and appealing to the full-timers to make things as easy 
% possible. This had a very good effect. But, plainly, it cannot 
be done often. Calling people together and making speeches to 
them is alien to the English character. The key to the problem lies 
i the charge-hands. 


It is not, to my mind, sufficiently realised how immensely important 
a position the charge-hands hold in the life of a factory. They are 
the vital link between the management and the workers. They have 
to distribute the work, see that the bench moves in an even rhythm 
and that there are no bottle-necks, sort out the good workers from 
the bad, give out the pay-checks, explain the system of bonus, find 
a place and a job for the newcomer. It is they who really suffer 
under such difficulties as part-time work presents. In the ordinary 
way, they are in charge of a bench-full of skilled workers, who know 
their job from A to Z, whose average age is probably about 23, who 
do not wish to lose their jobs, and who work from 8 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
Under the part-time system the charge-hand has just got his bench 
running smoothly and the flow of work evenly adjusted when it is 
all broken up and, half an hour before his dinner, he has to arrange 
everything again. Moreover, the women he has to handle are quite 
different from the usual factory girls. They may be old enough to 
be his mother. They have run their own homes and brought up 
their children, and they have their own ideas about how things 
should be done. It is quite vital that in such cases the young man 
should have the ability, not to impose a disciplinary standard, but to 
appeal to the reasonableness and common sense which, nearly all 
these women possess. 


It is strange there are not more women charge-hands. The 
managements think the girls don’t like working under them, and, 
indeed, I have heard most workers also express that view There 
was one in my factory. She was only 20, and she seemed very 
popular with the bench, rather to the surprise of everybody. It 
seems to me that intelligent women would make a success of the 
ob. One thing, at any rate, which women could and shculd do in 
factories is starting the newcomers. Most part-time work 1s un- 
skilled. It would be unnecessary and wasteful for women to take 
a training course before they come into the factory. On the 
other hand, endless time and material could be saved if there were 
someone whose job it was to show newcomers the right way to 
work 

At present in most factories no provision is made for this at all. The 
duty devolves on the-charge-hand, who is far too busy to attend to 
it properly. He puts the newcomer on to a place on the bench, 
shows her roughly what to do and then leaves her to pick up the 
rest from her next-door neighbour. If her next-door neighbour is a 
bad workman she may never learn how to do the job properly. 
A friend of mine was placed at a bench next a girl we will call Doris. 
Doris was, of course, amazingly kind and helpful, though afflicted as 
so many factory workers are with a complete inability to explain how 
anything is done. “ You just twiddle it till it goes,” is a usual form 
of explanation. My friend had been there about a fortnight when 
she discovered that 80 per cent. of Doris’s work turned out to be 
rejects. It was not till she had pursued the work over to the reject 
bench and got hold of the man who adjusted it and forced him to 
explain to her what was wrong and how the job should be done that 
she discovered that what Doris was “twiddling” in a completely 
slapdash way were in fact points that had to be most carefully 
adjusted. Her work is now all right, but Doris is presumably still 
turning out rejects. 

On my first job, which was a semi-skilled one, the management 
had had the idea of appointing an instructress. Unfortunately, they 
had chosen one of their own full-time girls who was a phenemenally 
skilled worker. It was a real pleasure to watch her at the job 
handling her tools. But, as it happened, she could not teach. She 
had no idea of explaining anything, and found it boring to try. If 
you asked her, she would simply take the thing away from you and 
say quite kindly, “ Like this, see? ” and it was done; but one hadn’t 
the faintest idea how. The girls responsible for showing newcomers 
need not be elaborately trained or even highly skilled, but the 
manacement should pick out those who have a gift for explanation, 
who have pleasant personalities and who have common sense. The 
system of learning as you go from your next-door neighbour is 
wasteful and incompetent. With the sudden expansion of industry 
and the influx of new workers, thought and planning must be given 
to this problem. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


groaned aloud and exclaimed, 


WIFT in his last years, happening to turn the pages of a book 
which he had written in his prime, gt 
What genius I had when I wrote that! ” I suppose 


“ Great God! 
very old indeed, or when the bats of meatal 


that when one becomes 
decay begin to fidget in the attics of one’s mind, one does indeed 
look back upon one’s younger self as upon someone wise and resolute 
and clear. I have not as reached that stage of senility, and in 
fact I am often startled, when I look back upon the self of only a 
into a smile of affectionate pity 
1 was nearly 


vet 
few years ago, to find my lips curling 
for anything so ingenuous, so innocent and so young 
fifty vears of age when I first entered Parliament, yet when today 
I recall the days of my initiation, my mouth forms the motion of a 
loving smile, and I see myself as a mere stripling with the milk of 
Balliol still wet upon his lips. In those dew-drenched, dawn-golden 
days it had in fact seemed to me that no occasion could arise when 
I could ever hesitate as to the correct course to pursue or the correct 
view to take. My original formula appears to me today to have 
been almost fantastic in its ingenuousness. It ran follows: 
“You have no political ambitions and you possess certain specialised 
information and certain rigid principles. When subjects arise which 
are either outside your range of knowledge or which do not conflict 
with your principles you will vote obediently on the side of the 
In all other matters you will speak or vote 


as 


party which you support. 
according to your own convictions.” 
* * * * 

I soon found that the business was not in the least as simple 
as all that. My first discovery was that my loyalties were multi- 
form, and not uniform. i had a loyalty to my constituents, another 
form of loyalty to my local association, a third form of loyalty 
to the National Government, a fourth form of loyalty to those in 
the House who seemed to share my outlook, a loyalty to my own 
experience, to my own principles, and to my own interpretation of 
the public good. My second discovery was that my convictions 
were not themselves always uniform Again and again have I found 
between what I feel and what I think, between my 
my reason. I am involved today in a typical 
nature. It concerns the small shopkeeper. 

* * . « 
the 
this very subject. 


a divergence 
and 
this 


sympathies 


conflict of 


last week for short recess 


Before the House Whitsun 
there was an excellent debate upon I regret that 
this debate did not obtain the publicity that it deserved, since the 


rose 


debates on the two previous days had not shown the Mother of 
Parliaments at her most motherly or wise, and since this short 
debate on retail traders displayed the true virtues of that fine 


assembly. On the one hand you had knowledge, in the shape of 
members who had themselves been retail traders, and could speak 
from first-hand experience; on the other hand, you had liberal- 
minded men who discussed the problem from the point of view of 
principle rather than of practice. The subject is still largely academic, 
since the Retail Trade Committee appointed to examine into the 
matter and to make recommendations has as yet only furnished in- 
terim reports. Yet had there been a vote on the issue I should have 
found it difficult to decide my own attitude. To abstain from voting 
always leaves one with a sense of frustration, and while the others 
file into the lobbies one remains upon the bench, trying hard to look 
righteous, but, in fact, sharing a sense of humiliation with the worm 
who has not the stamina to turn. Yet to vote against the Govern- 
ment in these disintegrating days, even if the vote be on an incidental 
matter, suggests lack of confidence in leaders in whom, in fact, my 
confidence is deep and strong. Nor have I as yet, in this matter of 
the small trader, been able to disentangle my thoughts from my feel- 
ings, or to present myself with a clear cut issue of “ yes” or “no.” 
* * * * 

My feelings in the matter are quite definite. I find myself heart 
and soul on the side of the small shopkeeper. The President of the 
Board of Trade would doubtless assert that he abundantly shares 
these human sympathies ; in fact, he proclaimed recently that the 
small retailer was “ the backbone of the nation” ; I should be happier 
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had his words not had about them the formal compassion of ay 
ebituary notice, and did I not feel that, owing to the pressure of 


economic circumstances almost beyond the President’s control, the 
nation is in danger of losing this particular backbone. Eve 
numerically the small traders today occupy a central position. As Dr, 


Russell Thomas pointed out in the dcbate, they stand today in a 
Whereas the co-operative societies possess some 


th. 
tn 


very large majority. 
e chain 


12,090 shops, whereas some 27,500 shops are owned by 
stores, the retail traders number as many as 960,500, representing 
ome 3,000,000 people either engaged in, or dependent on, the retail 
trade. Nor, if we are to take the figures published in the Board of 
Trade Fournal, has the starvation period yet been reached ; by and 
large the retaii trader is still doing fairly well. But that is not the 
point; the point is that he cannot possibly, if present conditions 
persist, continue to do fairly well. Every week that passes some 
assistant or some partner is called up for National Service. Supplies 
are diminishing, and it is inevitable that in the present shortage 
of commodities and transport that ‘the wholesaler should seek to 
simplify his daily problems by selling to the large shop rather than 
to the small shop. 
* . . * 

Thus, as the interim report of the Committee points out, a 
situation of serious gravity is rapidly developing, and unless some- 
thing be done the small trader will in the next few years almost 
certainly disappear. A few businesses, which deal either with highly 
specialised trades, or are under very competent direction, may survive 
the blizzard. But many thousands of excellent people will find 
their shelves becoming emptier and emptier, and will have :o face 
the disappearance of their savings and the ruin of a lifetime of 
decent work. One might accept their elimination as a tragic outcome 
of war and post-war economics ; yet it is impossible unless one is a 
determinist to contemplate without deep dismay the ruin of a class 
which in the past has conferred such benefits upon the community. 
The ultimate effect may be more serious even than the loss of some- 
thing good ; it may entail the emergence of something bad ; for even 
as inflation destroyed the German lower middle class, and thus 
opened the door to Hitlerism, so also may the squeezing out of the 
small retailer present us with a solid core of penury and subversive 


resentment. 
* * * * 


a 


There are those who contend that these are but idle tears, and 
that it is as sentimental to bemoan the fate of the little shop as it 
was in 1850 to grow soppy about the dear old coaching days. I see 
no analogy between the two occurrences. I think of my own village 
shop, the proprietor of which is a man of enterprise,.constantly pro 
viding new things. I think of a widow in my own constituency, whe 
is by no means the unhappy derelict of a receding economic age, but 
a woman of great capacity who exercises a wide personal ‘nfluence 


upon her neighbours in the working-class streets around. Such 
people are in no _ sense survivals; they are efficient and 
valuable human elements in contemporary society. I admit 


that if we are to have a plannea economy after. the war it will be 
easier for both Government departments and wholesalers to deal 
with the great combines than to bother about the isolated and often 
muddle-headed retailer. I admit that the consumer may get cheaper 
and better material from the chain stores or the co-operatives. I 
admit that it may be both sentimental and reactionary to dread the 
coming of the Woolworth age. I agree that we had far too many 
small shops before the war, and that their number must inevitably 
be drastically reduced. But both my heart and my head tell me 
that the social and even the economic value of this class of the com 
munity should be more clearly appreciated ; and that the Goverm- 
ment should devise plans for registration, licensing and co-operation 
which should enable the efficient small shopkeeper to remain i 
existence. A defeatist policy towards this most serious problem wil 
assuredly lead to the extinction of a deserving and valued element in 
the country ; but it should still be possible to rationalise without 
having to destroy. 
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fantasia on ** Hamlet, At the New Theatre. 


To present the story of Hamlet in terms of mime and dance without 
emptying the external dramatic shell of its inward tragic meaning ; 
to compress Shakespeare’s five acts within the compass of twenty 
minutes ; and to fit the action sensibly to the music of Tchaikovsky s 
Fantasy-Overture, which is not a dramatic tone-poem, but a rumina- 
tion upon the theme of Hamlet—these are the brave tasks under- 
taken by Mr. Robert Helpmann in his new ballet, produced by the 
Sadler's Wells Company last week. He has approached his theme 
seriously and with the intention of showing us what Hamlet is reaily 
about, and his courage has its reward. ‘Though much is lost and 
the piece has obvious faults, a great part of the kernel of the tragedy 
is miraculously preserved. The choreographer is not greatly heiped 
by the music. For, apart from the fact that he presents no dramatic 
sequence of events, Tchaikovsky took the conventional view of 
Hamlet and painted a portrait of “The Gloomy Dane” with 
shadows unrelieved. At the end he skips Fortinbras’s speech like 
any Oid actor-manager, and seeing the direction “a dead march,” 
gives us not “the soldiers’ music and the rites of war,” but a fore- 
taste of the self-pitying basses in the finale of the Pathetic Symphony. 
So the potential man of action that Hamlet is cannot be emphasised. 

Mr. Helpmann gets over the difficulty created by the actual form 
of the music by presenting Hamlet’s tragedy in the form of a dream 
that comes after he has “ shuffled off this mortal coil.” So it has 
the peculiar fluidity and inner logic of a dream. One point upon 
which he lays particular stress is the identity in Hamlet’s mind of 
Gertrude and Ophelia. Because Gertrude is unfaithful, Ophelia 
must be false. So when he looks on his-‘mother he sees also Ophelia, 
and the confusion grows until it is Ophelia who enacts the part of 
the Player-Queen and Gertrude, who is discovered when Hamlet 
tears aside the shroud in the graveyard scene. This may sound just 
Freudian commonplace in print, but it makes very effective and 
moving drama. Mr. Helpmann has made an imaginative re-creation 
in another medium of Shakespeare’s poetic idea. He also manages 
to preserve, with the aid of the Fool-Gravedigger, Hamlet’s savage 
cynicism and his fascinated disgust with the corruption of the flesh 
in death—and, indeed, in life. 

As a ballet, the piece suffers from the compression of so much 
into so little space that there is hardly any room for dancing. It is 
a tragic pantomime. ® And, ideally, I suppose it cannot be called a 
complete and self-contained work of art. It presumes a knowledge 
of Shakespeare and is in the nature of a stimulating essay upon his 
theme. It would puzzle exceedingly an audience ignorant of the 
original. It is admirably performed by a cast headed by Miss 
Fonteya as Ophelia and Mr. Helpmann himself as Hamlet. The 
lurid fantasy of Mr. Hurry’s decor and costumes contributes its 
full share to the general effect. DyNeELey HUSSEY. 


THE THEATRE 
At the Arts Theatre Club, 


Tuts play by Clifford Odets is a study in frustration—the frustration 
of living in cities and the more general frustration of mind which 
marked so tragically the twenty-year period between the wars. That 
itis not ultimately a great play is in no way due to a lack of dramatic 
technique, but rather to the fact that a solution to frustration is only 
hinted at, and then in such terms as to raise certain gloomy fore- 
bodings. The only positive conclusion that Odets provides lies in 
the new hope and enthusiasm of an adolescent who has just dis- 
covered the Left, together with the Socialist literature appertaining 
thereto; but fired though he may be at curtain-fall with the crusading 
spirit for a better human life, we have seen too much of despair and 
pettiness during the play to be convinced that he will be able to resist 
the remorseless grinding of the city’s soulless mills. 

Nevertheless, Awake and Sing is a fine play and a truthful play, in 
asense that Odet’s later play Golden Boy, which deals with a similar 
problem on more uneasy terms, is not. The squalid respectability 
of the Jewish apartment in the Bronx—admirably conveyed by Rolf 
Gerard’s decor—reminds us of its counterparts all over the world. 
The dialogue combines the purely banal with the attempt of the 
human soul to express itself through the language of banality, in such 
away that the never-to-be-fulfilled aspirations of the characters 
have a heartrending authenticity. And if the characterisation echoes 
a little of Tchekov and of Dickens it is none the worse for that. 

The play is dominated (whether Odets intended it or not) by the 
Matriarch Bessie Berger, who has accepted her unhappy world on its 
own terms and is determined to conform to them. She dominates 


“Awake and Sing.”’ 
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and directs her family, and when all her plans collapse it is with 
unbowed head that she retires to bed, defeated perhaps but never 
subdued. Lilly Kann’s performance in this rather difficult part is 
one of the finest pieces of naturalistic acting we have seen in years. 
Poor Bessie! With what tearing energy she works at her task of 
retaining her family scheme, and how unkindly her plans turn out! 
She forces her daughter to marry a dumb (if devoted) immigrant in 
order to have a father for her illegitimate child ; but a year later the 
girl goes off with a petty racketeer to enjoy the uncertain and transi- 
tory pleasures of travel and of meretricious hotels. Her husband being 
by now so much of a cipher that she gets no relief from venting on 
him the rages by which alone she can purge her heart, she turns on 
her father—an old man who still carries in his heart the twin loves 
of his Victorian youth—the “new Socialism” and the voice of 
Caruso. An old man who has failed and has the intelligence to 
realise it, Jacob pins all his faith in his grandson, and when, in a 
final ungovernable fury, Bessie smashes his Caruso records, he takes 
the opportunity of slipping quietly over the roof during his nightly 
purgatory of taking out the dog—thus securing to his grandson three 
thousand dollars of insurance money, which Bessie thereupon tries 
by every means to acquire—not for herself, but for the family. 


Too little space is left to do more than mention the admirable 
performances of Richard Attenborough, John Ruddock, Vivienne 
Bennett and Martin Miller, and the still more admirable production 
by Alec Clunes. The play bears every evidence of having been pro- 
duced on the Russian method of prolonged and meticulous rehearsal 
—a thing we have not seen in London since the Gielgud-St. Denis 
production of The Three Sisters some five years since. 

Basit WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


‘**They Flew Alone.’’ At the Odeon.——t The Man Who Came 
to Dinner.’’ At Warner’s. 


Mr. HERBERT WILCOX has always been a courageous producer and 
he has never been afraid to experiment in subject-matter. This 
time, however, his nose for a good topical story with public appeal 
has led him into a veritable morass of film-making problems. He 
has set out to tell the story of the late Amy Johnson, to relate her 
pioneering in the air to’ the wonders of war-time aviation and to 
show how her attacks upon the frontiers of the pre-war woman’s 
world have helped to make it possible for her sex to play such a 
major part in the prosecution of this war. To reach his martial 
climax of proudly parading members of the A.T.S., W.A.A.F., 
W.R.N.S., and so on, Mr. Wilcox has, however, to cross some very 
difficult country. For the story of Amy Johnson has not passed far 
enough back into history for time to have softened the rougher edges 
of the tale nor has the memory of her so far faded from people’s 
minds that we are unable to check Mr. Wilcox’s facts. With the 
historical accuracy of the events portrayed we can have little quarrel, 
but it is in its emotional relationship that the whole project becomes 
questionable and raises interesting and important issues in regard 
to the impersonation on the screen of living people. It is not simply 
that the film is kind to the living and careless of the dead. Anna 
Neagle’s portrait of Amy Johnson is inhuman in its monotonous 
adulation whilst Mr. Mollison has apparently agreed to sacrifice him- 
self in order to provide a less virtuous foil ; for Robert Newton has 
been able to give almost full play to his talent for portraying sullen- 
ness and inebriation. The impersonations of Amy Johnson’s parents 
are much too docile, sympathetic and sentimental to be true. Yet 
though the film is often dull in its protracted close-ups of the heroine 
battling in her cock-pit against storms and exhaustion, something 
very worth-while remains. It is a strangely poignant reminder of 
the immediate past when aircraft fought against nature instead of 
against man. 

The Man Who Came to Dinner and Woman of the Year are both 
films to see. The first is an account of an Alexander Woollcott-lie 
figure who is trapped by a broken leg in the house cf a feather- 
brained hostess whose undistinguished Mid-Western town he is 
visiting during a lecture-tour. The great wit takes his revenge by 
turning the house into a menagerie for his eccentric paraphernalia, 
human and otherwise, and turns the concentrated acid of his beauti- 
fully turned phrases upon all phenomena of local life. Belatedly he 
repents his attempt to ruin the love affair of his caustic secretary 
(Bette Davis) and sends her rival away in a mummy-case lately 
arrived as a Christmas present from the King of Egypt. Bette Davis 
has a part in which she is wasted and Monty Woolley is a little 
monotonous in style. The last reels of the film are, however, faster 
and funnier than anything we have lately seen. EpGar ANSTEY. 
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rendering of the original, while the Authorised Version, incomparably 
beautiful and impressive as it is, contains mistakes which have been 
properly corrected by the revisers. Unfortunately, their zeal for scholastic 
eccuracy has led the latter to make many alterations, particularly in the 
New Testament, which being of substantial importance have 
seriously impaired the well-known cadences of the earlier Version. This 
is regrettable on two grounds. It has injured a great work of genius 
and it has thereby discouraged the use in church of a Version which in 
certain cases has made valuable improvements. 

Could not a careful review of the two texts by a small committee 
skilled in the English language remedy the evil? Where the reading 
proposed by the revisers has made a change which the Review Committee 
regard as substantial it should be accepted. For instance, it is mght to 
correct the description of the Cretans as “slow bellies” by the words 
“idle gluttons.” Where no substantial change has been made, as by 
the substitution of the words “brought him on his way” for the words 
“accompanied him” (Acts 20, v. 38), then the Authorised Version should 
be retained. I am not suggesting that the Review Committee should 
embark on a reconsideration of points of doctrine or scholarship. They 
should only restore the wording of the Authorised Version in the very 
large number of cases in which the revised reading would not convey 
to a listener in church any appreciable change of meaning, and thereby 
make available to churchgoers the learning of the cevisers without 
materially lessening to them the beauty of the Authorised Version.— 
CECIL. 


without 


Yours, &c., 


THE DIVE-BOMBER 


Sir.—Your “News of the Week,” usually so well informed, appears to 
have fallen into the popular trap regarding the merits of the dive-bomber. 
Invested by the lay Press and German propaganda with mystic qualities 
after its successes against little opposition, the dive-bomber has come 
to be regarded in the popular mind as something which has only to be 
“turned on” to win battles. 

The truth is that the dive-bomber did well in special circumstances. 
Now it has had its day and is at least obsolescent. After all, the dive- 
bomber is only a specialised tactical method of launching a bomb which 
combines a fair, but exaggerated, degree of accuracy with much noise, 
thus producing a moral effect altogether out of proportion to its destruc- 
tive powers. 

The dive-bomber has two advantages: 

i) It does not require the elaborate training of air crews. 

(ii) It does not require elaborate and precision-made bomb-sights. 

However, the dive-bomber has five fundamental disadvantages which 
outweigh the advantages: 

i) It presents a no-defiection shot to ground troops during the dive. 

(ii) Even the newest dive-bomber is fundamentally inferior to quite 

elderly fighters. 

(iii) It is not sufficiently accurate to be deadly against fast-moving tanks. 

(iv) The dive-launched bomb has not enough penetration to sink the 

larger warships. 

(v) The losses in attacks on defended targets is out of proportion to 

the results gained (cf, Malta). 

Doubtless many people will quote the example of the ‘ Hermes” against 
this, but I believe I am right in saying that the Japanese used not dive- 
bombers but bomb-carrying fighters for this success. 

If not the dive-bomber, what then is the answer for close support work 
with the Army? The Russians seem to have provided an answer in the 
Stormovik ground-strafer which is equipped with rocket-propelled bombs. 
They appear to have been remarkably successful against German tanks, 
combining the weight of the bomb with some of the penetration of the 
cannon-shell. These rocket-propelled bombs are not launched in a dive 
but aimed at the objective from a low approach in the same manner as 
the cannon-fighter. In fact the Stormovik has often been described, 
quite wrongly, as a dive-bomber. 

British forces still offer a tempting target for the dive-bomber because 
their anti-aircraft armament has not yet been brought up to the same 
weight as that of the Germans who, in evolving the dive-bomber also 
evolved the antidote to it in the form of light but concentrated gun-fire. 

Against well-equipped troops the cannon-fighter followed by rocket- 


THE BACKBONE OF GERMANY 


Sir,—It was not my ambition “to exhaust the problem of modem 
administration,” nor had my article anything to do with “a programme 
for breaking the power of German generals, Junkers and big business.” 
which, in any case, cannot be achieved by administrative reform. It was 
not a piece of propaganda for this or that political ideology, but a 
invitation to planners to study the elements of stability in Germany 
instead of starting from the erroneous assumption that ‘everything wil 
have to be “destroyed and wholly recast.” I pointed out iwo important 
facts (which Mr. Strauss qualifies as “opinions”): (1) The Germa 
Civil Service is not thoro ighly nazified, though still effectively controlled 
by the Nazis, and (2) an Allied Reconstruction Commission cannot im. 
provise an administrative machine for Germany, but must, and safely can 
use the existing one. ~ 

Mr. Strauss admits the first point, but he says that the German bivi 
servants support “the Nazi programme of world conquest, i.e., that part 
of the Nazi programme which is directly in the interest of German by 
business, Junkers and generals.” Has he made a private Gallup pol 
which revealed this striking unanimity of the German bureaucracy? He 
is apt to forget that the personnel of the German administrative machine 
does not consist entirely of higher civil servants or of people who ar 
on intimate terms with the “ scions of Prussian aristocracy.” Vast group 
have a lower standard of living than many skilled workers. Incredible 
as it seems to Mr. Strauss, the administrative machine is really a technica 
instrument without a will of its own, though that does not mean that 
its personnel is socially and politically neutral. It is not, but neither is 
it uniformly reactionary. In a properly supervised administration the 
political bias of individual civil servants whose views differ from those of 
the government cannot make itself felt or is, ina great many spheres, 
entirely irrelevant. Mr. Strauss makes some individuals the spokesmen 
of a mystical “will of the German bureaucracy,” just as he calls some 
judges, who made a travesty of justice and were not restrained by the 
Weimar governments, “the German judiciary.” ; 

The best refutation of the second point would have been to show » 
more satisfactory alternative. To say that one must “ destroy this bulwark 
of reactionary power” is not enough. Such a slogan may be used with 
considerable success at a popular meeting, but it is not very helpful in 
serious discussion on post-war possibilities, unless one says exactly wha 
one means by that and how one wants to replace it. Mr. Strauss uss 
for his description of the German bureaucracy almost the same _ word 
which Engels used for his definition of the State. Engels said that “th 
State is always the State of the ruling class and in all cases essentially: 
machine to hold down the subjugated, exploited class.” There is m 
room here to refute that in detail. It has been admirably done. fa 
instance, by the Socialist Hermann Heller. The absurdity of this 
description becomes at once clear, if one thinks of the various function 
of the administration and studies its history. 

Mr. Strauss has an unfortunate liking for sweeping statements. Le 
us only examine one more which illustrates his “accuracy.” He savs: 
“As far as the officers of the German Army are concerned, even thei 
names show that they are today, no less than a hundred years ago, tht 
scions of the Prussian aristocracy.” There was no German Army ? 
hundred years ago. Scharnhorst, who reorganised the Prussian Army, 
was neither a Prussian nor an aristocrat. Some of the best-known Prussian 
officers of that time were not Prussians ; for instance, Bliicher, wh 
started his career in the Swedish Army, and Gneisenau, whose father 
fought against the Prussians in the Seven-Years’ War. And today? Th 
Supreme War Lord is the Austrian Hitler. Fieldmarshal Diet] is Austrian, 
von Leeb Bavarian, Sperrle Suabian. These examples could be mult- 
plied ; but Mr. Strauss asserts that the officers of the German Army att 
the scions of the Prussian aristocracy.—Yours, &c., W. WESTPHAL. 


Sir,—The statement made by Mr. E. Strauss in the issue of 
The Spectator of May 22nd, that “The Weimar Republic was bound 
to fail because it did not destroy this bulwark (the German bureaucracy) 
of reactionary power may be true. Whether it is, however, wil 
never be known. For it most certainly was not the German bureaucracy 
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“Stahlhelm, and the National Socialists. 


THE SPECTATOR, 
which brought the Republic down. Otto Braun, who held the position 

of Prime Minister of Prussia almost continuously for fourteen years, 
ascribes the fall of the Weimar Republic to two quite different reasons. 

In his book Von Weimar zu Hitler he says: “I am often asked by 
politicians of other countries how the Hitler dictatorship came about in 
Germany. To this question I have but one answer: Versailles and 
Moscow.” 

At the present time it is not considered good policy to press either of 
these points. Yet, whether the Versailles Treaty was justified or not, 
and whether its provisions ought to have been more stringent, there is 
ample evidence to prove that the hardships it occasioned were skilfully 
exploited by the Nazis. As for Moscow, Otto Braun shows repeatedly 
that the Communists were determined to wreck the Weimar edifice, at 
Here, again, the question is not whether their attitude was 
justifiable or not. Sociologically, the Weimar Republic may not have 
merited continued existence. But the Communists made a serious error 
when they assumed that the collapse of the Republic would inevitably 
mean their ascent to power. 

The mainstay of the Republic were the Social Democrats and their 
stronghold was Prussia. Their enemies on the Left were the Com- 
munists, and, on the Right, the reactionary German Nationalists, the 
It would have been reasonable 
to have expected the Communists firstly to collaborate with the Social 
Democrats in beating the Right-wing reactionaries out of the field, 
whereas, as Otto Braun_ shows, they did the opposite. At the Prussian 
election in 1932, which finally sealed the fate of democracy in this largest 
of German States, the number of mandates or seats secured by the five 
jeading parties was as follows: Nazis 162, Social Democrats 94, Centre 67, 
Communists 57, German Nationalists 31. Although the Communists 
had done most of the harm of which the Nazis were to allow them to 
be capable, these results gave them one more chance of letting in, or 
barring the way, to Hitler. By combining with the Social Democrats 
and the Centre against the National Socialists and German Nationalists 
they could have produced a majority of 218 against 193. Imstead, they 
combined with the Nazis to overthrow the Democratic Government. 

What Otto Braun deals with is fact, what Mr. E. Strauss deals with is 
conjecture.—Yours faithfully, ‘TERENCE HASLER. 

“ Broomfield,” The Chase, Reigate 


[This correspondence is now closed.—EbD., The Spectator.] 


THE ETHICS OF BOMBING 


3irn—As a constant reader and, speaking generally, an admirer of The 
Spectator, I should like to express my profound disagreement, which will 
surely be shared by many of your readers, with your comments, under 
“News of the Week” in your last issue, upon Dr. Temple’s address to 
Convocation on the 19th inst. ; for both that address and your comments 
upon it appear to disclose a strange confusion of thought. 

When we rejoice at a naval or military victory, the greater the victory 
the greater is our joy, not surely because a larger number of our enemies 
have been sent to their death, but because our enemy’s strength has 
thereby been weakened and our own ultimate victory brought nearer. 
Similarly, in the case of the bombing of Liibeck and Rostock, we rejoiced 
not at the number of civilians killed or ancient buildings demolished, but 
because important plants producing weapons of war to be used against 
us and our Allies had been destroyed and victory was thereby brought 
nearer. How the Archbishop or anyone else can bring himself to “ con- 
demn the satisfaction openly expressed” at such a result is to me a 
mystery, for the “desolation” to which he alleges that our satisfaction 
was directed is quite inseparable from the destruction of the military 
objectives which was the purpose of the raids. 

Is it not time that people in authority like the Archbishop began to 
tealise that this war is being fought not merely to preserve our own 
existence as a free nation (itself surely an adequate motive), but to save 
Gvilisation and everything that makes life worth living for free peoples, 
and that we are coming to a pretty pass if we are not to be allowed 
to express our satisfaction with anything that conduces to that result? 
War is a hateful and cruel thing which in these days involves appalling 
sufferings to civilians as well as to those actively engaged in it ; but do let 
Us remember the issues which this war, above all wars which have 
Preceded it, involves. 

We scrupulously avoided bombing open towns until the Germans began 
to do so, and it became clear that if we refrained from retaliation in kind 
we should lose the war, with all the consequences which that would entail 
hot only to us but to the rest of the world. But, even so, the bombing 
of these cities of Liibeck and Rostock was directed not against ancient 
buildings, but against factories and war workers engaged in producing 
Munitions for use against us and our Allies, and, if that involved the 
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destruction of those buildings, that was a necessity which, however 
regrettable, could not be avoided. 

That being so, I shall continue, pace the Archbishop, to rejoice, as also 
will, I believe, the great majority of our people, at any destruction of 
German war factories, whatever the consequences, which may be the 
means of hastening our victory, and to feel that we have every moral 
justification for so doing.—Your obedient servant, W. W. Paine. 

Mill Lawn, Reigate. 


CAVEAT LECTOR 


Sir,—A recent [April 22nd] number of The Queen contains, under a 
fantastic title, an article about myself by Richard Aldington. This article 
is a verbatim reprint of one which appeared in the New York Esquire 
of last November. That, in its turn, was a transcript—if I remember 
rightly—of another paper on the same exhilarating topic in the New 
Atlantic Monthly of several months earlier. 

Now: are we as interesting as that? And if so, why not a few literary 
criticisms instead of all these tiresome personal details? Tiresome, and 
incorrect ; interspersed among some friendly remarks I find no less than 
twenty-three misstatements in the two pages of The Queen article, Caveat 
lector. I shall not enumerate them (unless asked to do so) beyond saying 
that the ninth and tenth paragraphs are an invention. The facts, including 
copy of an official letter, are given on p. 239-240 of a book of mine called 
Looking Back. 

What astonishes me is that English readers are supposed to relish this 
kind of empty twaddle about—not about a duchess, but about an ordinary 
writer. Do they really relish it? Can they all relish it? Or will some 
of them wonder why The Queen should not be able to produce anything 
more original or amusing than a reprint of this antiquated American 
trash? 

Which reminds me that a little while ago a friend sent me a copy of 
Aldington’s autobiography Life for Life’s Sake, published in New York. 
A book is not an ephemeral weekly or monthly, and this one may some 
day be reprinted over here. It contains a promise to write a “ biographical 
and critical essay ‘on myself’ at some fitting time ”—disquieting news— 
as well as a good dose of misstatements ; three of them, on p. 375-376, 
with a cat-like flavour. I shall not warm up this cold broth save “at 
some fitting time.” Meanwhile, Caveat lector. Sheridan or somebody 
once said that no man was ever written down except by himself. I believe 
in that remark. NorRMAN DOUGLAS. 


FORK VERSUS SPOON 


S1r,—Harold Nicolson deserves our thanks for his attack on the fork 
in a recent Marginal Comment. The fork has been responsible for a 
systematic propaganda against the spoon, insisting that it is only fit for 
the “ spoon-feeding ” of babes and children and unfit for the virile adult. 
A foolish convention has made it a social solecism to use a spoon for 
anything except soup. And the dignity and value of the spoon has been 
undermined by the term “spooning” to describe the cuddling together 
which is possible for the concave and convex surfaces of the spoon, but 
not for the respectable fork. 

Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret. You may drive out 
Nature with a fork yet she will always come back. Let us hope that 
in the new British Restaurants Nature and the spoon will come back 
to their own.—Yours truly, FE. P. 


THE WAGE-EARNER’S TEETH 


S1r,—The letter from Mr. G. Wray in The Spectator of May 15th seems 
to require an answer. Has the writer even taken the trouble to get at 
some of the facts about N.H. Insurance? 

It is true that dental benefit is not secured to the insured person as 
a statutory right. That, however, is not the fault of the friendly societies, 
but of the Legislature who framed the Act. It is to the credit of the 
friendly societies through whom the Act is administered that practically 
all of them do give dental benefit, and in addition optical benefit and 
convalescent home treatment. They have been enabled to give these 
extra benefits owing to the care with which they have administered the 
funds entrusted to them. Most of them allow also a higher rate of sick 
pay than the Act provides for. It is a gross libel on these societies to 
describe them as “ weak and expensively administered ” even though the 
Economist is cited in support of this statement. If they had been extrava- 
gant in their working costs they would never have been able to give the 
benefits which they do give to their members. How can Mr. Wray 
describe N.H.I. as being administered through “vested financial 
interests”? Only so far as N.H.I. is administered through insurance 
companies can such a charge be proved to be in theory even partially 
true. Insurance companies are, of course, carried on for profit, other- 
wise how could they give the benefits they do to their policyholders, 
whereas friendly societies who were formed for the express purpose of 
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insuring their members against sickness are not carried on for profit, 
except in so far as any profit goes to the mutual benefit of the insured 
person. There are no shareholders as such in any friendly society, and 
upon examination it will be found that their administration costs of the 
N.H, Insurance Act have been on a very low percentage, while the benefits 
they give to their members are as high as it is possible to give. Costs of 
administration may be higher where it is done through the insurance 
companies, who should not have been allowed to administer an Act which 
deals with sickness benefit, a votally different matter to insurance against 
fire, death or accident.—I am, Sir, yours, W. H. H. C. 
Str,—It is most gratifying to note that The Spectator has taken up the 
cause of the wage-earner’s teeth, and I heartily agree with all the main 
points that have been raised by your Medical Correspondent and Mr. G. 
Wray, but there is a most important aspect of the problem to which I 
should like to draw attention. 

While dental treatment in the State- and rate-aided schools may be 
subjected to criticism, it cannot be denied that a great deal of good work 
is done at a cost to the nation of some hundreds of thousands of pounds 
annually, but the results are largely nullified because the treatment is not 
followed up in adolescence, The average working-class boy or girl leaves 
school at fourteen and goes to work, earning a small wage to begin with 
and gradually improving his position as he grows older and more profi- 
cient, but up to the age of 18 practically his whole earnings are required 
to pay for his maintenance at home. It is just at this critical time of 
adolescence that dental treatment is most needed, when dental decay is 
most prevalent, and yet no benefit whatever is normally availab'e to the 
youth from N.H.I. and the Friendly Societies, and he receives no 
encouragement to have his teeth looked after. The tragic result is that 
unless he suffers severe toothache from a tooth already decayed beyond 
all hope of saving, he never visits a dentist at all, so that practically all 
the work done for his teeth at school is set at naught by subsequent 
neglect. When eventually he can obtain dental benefit from his Society, 
and if he visits a dentist then, it is usually too late to save many of his 
teeth and he resigns himself to extractions, and dentures for practically 
the whole of his adult life. 

As an employer, I have been appalled by the deplorable state of the 
workers’ teeth, and in an endeavour to improve matters among our staff 
I have introduced a system of dental supervision and treatment the costs 
of which are borne out of the funds of our contributory Staff Provident 
Fund, augmented from time to time by sums allotted out of the profits 
of our business. This works extremely well and all permanent employees 
who are members of our Fund have their teeth inspected by the local 
dentist twice a year and all necessary work is carried out with a view 
to saving natural teeth where possible. 

Under present war conditions we employ more boys and girls than 
formerly, and it is truly tragic to discover that young girls of 17 or I8 
have such deplorably neglected teeth that the dentist can recommend no 
alternative to extracting the majority and supplying dentures to fill the 
yawning gaps. 

That the whole system of dental benefit as provided through the 
Friendly Societies needs overhauling goes without saying, but the provi- 
sion of dental benefit, supervision, education and treatment for young 
persons, to follow up the school treatment, is the most crying need of all. 
The wage-earners’ teeth have been ruined and largely lost through 
neglect, but reform now could spare the next generation much pain and 


disease and the cost would yield a rich dividend in health, happiness, 
better looks and greater efficiency for the workers of Britain.—Yours 
faithfully, J. L. Kesster. 


Dingley Nurseries, Rustington, Sussex. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Sir,—I support the proposal of Family Allowances for various reasons, 
of which one is that it is calculated to achieve the desirable result of 
encouraging larger families. I observe with disquietude, however, that 
some exponents of the scheme propose to finance it partly by abolishing 
the existing system of income-tax relief in respect of children. If that 
were done, at current rates, and taking into consideration an allowance 
of £13 per annum per child, an income-tax-paying father of four young 
children would have a net annual loss of £48 per annum. This loss 
would fall on the very class whose low rate of reproduction causes concern 
at present. It would also fall most heavily on those with most children. 
Finally the plan would infringe Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s assertion that 
s successful scheme that the whole 
ibolition of 


it is an essential condition of any 
cost shall be borne by the National Exchequer.” For the 
income-tax relief in respect of children would cause part of the cost to 
fall directly on the parents of such children thus reducing the amount 
falling on the nation in general and on the childless in particular.—Yours 
faithfully, FATHER OF Two. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ALREADY, though the year is late especially among the grasses, the meadows 
are being shorn. On the most highly expert farm I know the cutters 
were at work last week, though the grass was not yet a foot high, and 
the hay, as it used to be called, was piled straight into the silos. Farmers 
assembled from some distance to see the proceedings, and were duly 
impressed. There is something about this rich green product, that will 
never lose its greenness till it is devoured, which appeals to the eye 
much more persuasively than the hay that lies till the sun has bleached 
it out of all :ts lively colours—and the eye is justified, for this young 
green growth is fuller of food than the older grass at the time that it is 
cut and yet more at the time that it is eaten. The grass came from a 
ley, or temporary pasture ; and it is expected that the process will be 
repeated up to a fourth cutting. The ley (a word not found in the 
smaller Oxford dictionary) is now general; and apart from its other 
many virtues, it allows of an earlier harvest and a more frequent. Inci- 
dentally, would it now be thought affected if the more accurate word 
haysel were used in place of harvest in this connexion? The word isa 
goog word, and might worthily be revived. I see that the new word 
ensiled is establishing itself. 


High Values 

The price of products has given a new zest to rural gossip, if the word 
may be used in a good sense. Some fresh example occurs continually, 
“ After advertising for two months to no purpose, Mr. A, has bought a 
swarm of bees for ten guineas.” Or, “ Mrs. B. has sold her old hen 
with ten day-old ducklings for 55 shillings.” Or, “ The butcher sold a 
pheasant out of cold storage for a guinea.” Or, “Did you hear that 
Widow C. sold her hen-house (no more than a bit of board and some 
tar-paper) for three-pound-ten?” Or, “Mrs. D. had trouble to get 
enough milk for the children, so they paid nine guineas for a goat, which 
they can’t milk.” It is not only the humbler products that soar so high, 
Some young bulls were sent to a sale from the research farm ; and the 
breeder, an expert in market prices, expected to get perhaps as much as 
£80. He did get £180. I quote these genuine figures, not to imply 
that the producers are profiteering (and if anyone may profiteer he is 
the producer) as to suggest that it is not so bad a thing that the value of 
essential produce should be realised. Pullets, goats, and swarms of bees 
can never again be despised by those who lived through a time of stress. 


A Colour Trick 

One of the most charming and popular of butterflies, the orange-tip, 
was hatched last week in great quantity ; and though the prime beauty 
of the butterfly is the eccentric patrol of the flight and the general 
gayness of the colours, a more intensive inspection has its rewards, 
The apparently green patch, juxta-posed to the orange, has in reality 
not a speck of green in its composition. It is made up of yellow and 
black dots, which in their smallness and the closeness of their alliance 
deceive our eyes. We rejoice to be deceived: the bit of greenery is as 
lovely as the green within the snowdrop, that has aroused the admiration 
of more than one essayist ; or the green feathers on the wing of a teal. 
Most of the butterfly colours are true dyes, not prismatic tints as in 
some feathers. White butterflies, the only species that does any harm, 
are in exceptional number, and last year their immigration across the 
North Sea was immense. It has been ingeniously suggested that if a 
few old cabbage plants are left to flower the butterflies will lay their eggs 
preferably on these and leave our proper crops immune ; and I have 
already watched them under the attraction of these blossoms. 


In the Garden 

The war has brought it home to us that we have previously thrown 
away much good food, and indeed fodder. In one household it was 
decided that the ribs and stems of spinach leaves were rather better 
than the rest, cooked as a separate vegetable. Those who nip off the 
top of their broad beans—a useful precaution against the fly—will find 
them an excellent food. As to fodder, the poultry are almost as greedy 
for any of the leaves of any sort of cabbage or of chickweed as of their 
bran-mash. It has been discovered among the now numerous keepets 
of rabbits that they will flourish on almost any weed you please, though 
perhaps hogweed may be called the first favourite. Perhaps the war may 
teach us to revive some once popular beverages. I heard this week of 
a countryman who especially relishes a mixture of cold tea and rhubarb 
juice! A recipe is desired for brewing a sort of ale from yarrow of 
This once very popular drink appears to have vanished even 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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** The Saturday Reviler’’ 
‘Tne Saturday Review: 1855-1868. By Merle Mowbray Bevington, 
Humphrey Milford. 23s. 6d. 
I wisH that a gifted writer, with courage and industry, would give 
us a History of English Literary Reviewing. He would, I suppose, 
begin among the elegant magazines of the eighteenth century, he 
would then pass on through all the magisterial sonorities of the 
Quarterly and the Edinburgh, and he would afterwards exhume with 
particular delight the brisk and acid reviews of the famous Victorian 
weeklies—the Saturday, Spectator, and Athenaeum. And _ here, 
possibly, his pleasant labours would come to their natural ending. 
For something prevails today—it may be respect or kindliness, 
timidity or debility—which deprives our journalism of anything like 
the vigour and the damnable honesty of the great Victorians. This 
may or may not be a good thing. Perhaps the journalism of the 
mid-Victorian age, like its Parliamentary style, was often out- 
rageously brutal. But I feel a reactionary joy, without repentance, 
when I wipe the dust off the early volumes of the Saturday Review, 
lively, venomous, cheering pages, often so 
potently obtuse, and yet so brave and right in attacking vulgarity, 
nonsense, and—above all things—pretence. Hilarity and audacity, 
with resistance to dangerous advances in reform, give the Saturday 
very unlike the majestic Liberalism 
Prejudice and absurdity are not 
respectable by adamantine 


ind when I peruse its 


1 tang and arrogance which are 

of its great rival, The Spectator 
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that the Saturday reviewers 


would be wrong to say 
generous, their policy was 


Although it 
praised anyone, and were nevei 


neve! 
that of demolition and assault. Cook was a bullish, turbulent, 
ruddy and irascible creature who lived in the famous bachelor 


quarters of the Albany. He secured the loyalty and liking of his 
colleagues, and a manly alliance was consolidated by the Saturday 
innual dinner. His editorship was undoubtedly successful. “We 
ire popular,” he said, “ because we are so independent.” He in- 

“Protestant right.” The 


sisted, from the very beginning, upon the 

fearful image of democracy was intolerable. Not less to be feared 

were the foolish pretensions and affectations of women. ‘The police- 
- on 


man was the true representative of morality, and the worst of a 
; Wickedness was “ radically in- 
was to impose heavier 


ts was that of “ sentimental.” 
curable,” and the only way of dealing with it 
Public executions (only abolished in 1868) were 
spect a highly edifying nature. This does not suggest a 
particularly progressive attitude, and it is carrying the doctrine of 
inti-sentimentalism too far, but it is, at any rate, independent. So, 
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As for the poets, they fare badly at the hands of Cook 

Mr. Browning writes the “ sort of thing” which should “ if possible, 
be stopped,” and Morley’s attack on Swinburne is an outburst of 
raging Puritanism which has never been surpassed. After these 


assertions of the “ Protestant right,” it 1s not a little surprising to 
»bserve how the Saturday develops an admiration of Darwin, even 
when we remember that Huxley was among its contributors. 

Mr. Bevington dates the decline of the Saturday from the year 
is probably right; although we must not forget the 
briet period of brilliance under Frank Harris between 1894 and 1808. 

he f the paper in 1933 is well known, and a level of tragic 
ibsurdity was reached in the winter of 1936, when Lady Houston, 
denouncing Mr. Baldwin, was describing her dreams and offering 
her cure for colds. After Lady Houston’s death the paper fluttered 
i while, discredited and attenuated, and it expired without 
notice in 1938. 
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Mr. Bevington’s book is in every respect admirable. It is one of 
the Studies in English and Comparative Literature, published by the 
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University of Columbia, and is yet another of those happy examples 
of American scholarship which have now become so justly celebrated 
I have only a sentence left in which to commend it whole-heartedly 
to intelligent readers of every description. C. E. VuLyiamy, © 


r ° 

The Real Russia 
U.S.S.R. : Its Significance for the West. By S.C. G. (Gollancz. 2s. 64) 
More nonsense has been written about the Soviet Union than 
about any other country. The writers generally tried to prove too 
much—either that Russian communism should be universally 
applied, or that it finally proved the case against socialism in any 
shape or form. The result was usually to give quite a clear picture 
of the writer’s mind but a very poor picture of the Soviet Union, 
Quite a superficial knowledge of pre-revolutionary Russian history 
would generally have prevented the grosser distortions in either 
direction, and this book has been written with full regard for the 
historical background 

Much less nonsense is written today about the Soviet Union, but 
what is written is much more one-sided. One of the most significant 
things that has happened ‘n this country since the war began is the 
fact that the U.S.S.R. has called forth from the British public an 
enthusiasm perhaps greater than anything in the home field has 
stimulated. The reason is not merely that military victories have 
been won in Russia, for the enthusiasm was there while the Russian 
armies were still retreating. The reason is to be found rather in 
a vague, undefined feeling that the Russians have started to solve 
a number of problems in social and economic organisation which 
we have still to face. That emotional enthusiasm may be a positive 
danger unless it is tempered by knowledge and it is therefore 
essential to learn what the Russians have done, how and why ther 
have done it, and how much of it can usefully be detached from 
its purely Russian setting and transplanted to western Europe. 

It is futile to approach such a task in the spirit of uncritical 
admiration engendered by the Russian victories. The great merit 
of U.S.S.R.—Its Significance for the West is that it avoids this 
elementary, but common error. In 72 pages it outlines the origin 
of the U.S.S.R., its economic and social development, its political 
development internally as well as in the field of external relations, 
and draws certain conclusions about the lessons we can learn here. 
And it discusses the major problem which has somehow got to be 
solved—but which neither we nor the Russians have vet succeeded 
combine planning with democratic 
forms of government. It puts many things into perspective which 
seem inexplicable by themselves. T> our way of thinking, there 
bas been a ruthlessness about Soviet methods which we would never 
tolerate. But a job had to be done quickly and thoroughly if the 
Soviet State was to survive against foreign aggression, and kid-glove 
methods would have led to disaster. So, too, probably, would a 
democratic constitution, superimposed on a people which had always 
been used to autocratic government. 

Russian history must be studied elsewhere but this book provides 
as good a starting point as anv for learning what the Soviet Union 
has done since the revolution and why. AMBROSE WATKINS. 
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Heroic Greece 
The Greek White Book. (Published for the Royal Greek Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs by Hutchinson and Co. 6s. 
Greece. By Stanley Casson. (Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. 4d. 
The Greek White Book sets out in austere and judicial array the 
various diplomatic documents relating to the Italian attack upon 
Greece two years ago. The Greek Prime Minister, M. Tsouderos, 
contributes a preface. The outstanding interest of the book is, to 
my mind, the light it throws upon the characters of the men who 
represented Greece and Italy during this crisis in their affairs. 
Greece did not win her second Marathon by accident. The 
guardians of her honour were shrewd, upright and conscientious men. 
The Italians, on the other hand, acted like men long since corrupted 
by their own Fascist ballyhoo ; they were insolent, vain and without 
scruple. The Persian king who ordered the Hellespont to b& 
chastised with whips was not more ridiculous than Count Ciano m 
one of his silly frenzies. The Greek Minister in Rome describes 
how Ciano sent for him to protest again$t alleged violations of Greek 
neutrality. All the instances cited by Ciano were fabrications, and 
this, of course, causes no surprise, but it is interesting to note that 
Ciano first threatens war with theatrical gestures, then, because the 





Greek Minister remains calm, threatens war a second time, and, 
finally, astonished that his visitor exhibits no symptoms of terrof, 
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New *BATSFORD” 





The Battle for Freedom 
THERESE BONNEY 
With an Introduction by Michael Foot 


The author was in Belgium when the Germans 
invaded it in May, 1940. She accompanied the vast 
army of refugees that streamed along the roads of 
Belgium and Northern France as the Allies were 
pressed back, visited England in time to record the 
Blitz, and then returned once more to Unoccupied 
France. Everywhere she went she took photo-. 
graphs, and the hundred or so included in this book 
are chosen to speak of the misery and grim betrayal 
that have befallen the defeated peoples. 7s. 6d. net 





Remembrance: An Autobiography 
H. & MASSINGHAM 


An account of the author’s pilgrimage from a 
Metropolitan upbringing and early journalistic 
career in the traditions of the last great days of 
Victorian radicalism to a village life devoted to 
the study and recording of English country life. 
There are about 50 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


Complete Spring List will be sent free on request 


B. T. BATSFORD LIMITED 


5 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
And all good Bookshops 
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New Books 


RUSSIAN NEWSREEL 
by CHARLOTTE HALDANE. 
16 full-page illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


4 first-hand report on the Russian war effort in Autumn 
“$1 by a star reporter. Absorbing account of civilian life 
and of a thrilling visit to the battle zone. 


THERE’S A GERMAN JUST 
BEHIND ME 


by CLARE HOLLING WORTH. 10s. 6d. net 
The first full story of Germany's conquest of the Balkans. 
The Jugoslav revolt. the corruption of Rumania and 
Bulgaria, the heroic defence of the Greeks are dealt with 
in a series of informed and hard-hitting chapters. 


FULL ORCHESTRA 


by FRANK HOWES. 
\ fine popular account of the evolution of the orchestra 
and of the symphony it was designed to play. 


DARWIN, MARX, WAGNER 


by JACQUES BARZUN. 132 pp. 
A brilliant analysis of three remarkable men and of the 
fatal legacy of bequeathed to the 


modern world. 


2 maps. 


2 illustrations. 6s. net 


15s. net 
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IN THE 
MEANTIME 


This 1s at once an autobiography, a trank expression 
of a personal philosophy, and a commentary on the 
people and events whose impact during the last thirty- 
odd years has influenced Howard Spring’s character 
or career. 

Every reader of Heaven Lies About Us put down that 
moving and courageous little book with a desire to 
learn more ol the little boy irom Cardiff who, by force 
of character and dogged industry, raised himself from 
casual jobs to small provincial journalism. Jn The 
Meantime is a long instalment o! that small boy’s further 
adventures. A rich, liberal-minded, essentially sensible 
book, Jn The Meantime has something for everyone and 
a great deal for most. 


by 
HOWARD SPRING 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
President ; SurG. Rear-ApMirAL C. M. BEADNELL, C.B. 


SOME HONORARY ASSOCIATES Marjorie Bowen, Sir Buckston Browne, 
Prof. V. Gordon Childe, Dr. Stanton Coit, Prof. F. M. Cornford, Prof. F. A. E. Crew, 
Prot. John Dewey, Hon. Mrs. A. Grant Duff, Prof. Albert Einstein, Prof. P. Sargant 
Florence, Prof. J. C Flugel, Sir Richard A. Gregory, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane. Sir John 
A. Hammerton, Lord Horder, Prof. Julian S. Huxley, Prof. Sir Arthur Keith, Prof 
H. J. Laski, Prof. H. Levy, W. Somerset Maugham, Joseph McCabe, Sir P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, Dr. Joseph Needham, Ernest Newman, Prof. C. J. Patten, Eden Phillpotts, 
Bertrand Russell, Sir Charles Sherrington, Prof. L. Susan Stebbing, H. G. Wells 
Winifred Whale, Prof. A. Wolf, Sir Henry J. Wood. 


B.B.C. Religious Broadcasts 


are devoted solely to propaganda for the Christian religion as 

approved by the B.B.C. Christian minorities are not all given access 

to the microphone. Discussion of the fundamentals of the religious 
problem is not permitted. 

The B.B.C. claims to have the general support of listeners for this 
policy. 

No evidence in support of this claim has been made public. Pro- 
tests received by the R.P.A. indicate widespread dissatisfaction with 
the narrow propagandist purpose of the religious broadcasts. In order 
to give the desire for a broader policy an opportunity of expression, 
the Association invites replies to the following questions :— 

1. Do you consider the B.B.C. policy of propaganda for a particu- 
lar form of religion consistent with the democratic principle ? 

2. Are you in favour of a reversal of this policy which will secure 

the freedom of discussion embodied in the Atlantic Charter ? 

3. In view of our alliances with non-Christian nations, and of the 
world-wide range of B.B.C. broadcasts, do you consider that 
international harmony is fostered by a State-controlled organi- 
zation that recognizes only one religious system ? 

Replies should be sent on a postcard to THE RATIONALIST PREss 

ASSOCIATION, 5 JOHNSON’S CourT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Write only your name and address, the numbers 1, 2, 3, and either 

Yes or No to each number. 

A pamphlet, B.B.C. Religion, just issued, can be obtained from any 
bookseller (price 6d.) or from the Association (post free 74d.). 
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begins “ explaining the threat of war in a more precise form.” This 
is the sort of statesman to whom the countrymen of Cavour and 
Mazzini have recently entrusted themselves! 

The Greek Minister in Rome was John Politis, member of a family 
long famous in Greek diplomatic history. Politis shows up very well 
in these documents—a clear-sighted and courageous man. He never 
tried, as the diplomats of greater Powers so often tried, to evade 
unpleasant truths. He never advised appeasement. One telegram 
which he sent to Athens is of especial interest to a British eye. It is 
dated Julv oth, 1940, and follows a number of telegrams describing 
the nervous excitement that prevailed in Rome when it seemed that 
mighty Empires were about to fall like the walls of Jericho, before 
the mere braying of the Fascist trumpets. Politis makes this acute 
observation: “In my recent conversation with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs I had the clear impression that the question * Of 
what use to you now is the British guarantee? ’ was trembling on 
the tip of his lips.’ 

There are also new lights upon the character of General Metaxas, 
the Greek Premier. His sober patience, his unassuming patriotism, 
shine in contrast with the florid subterfuges of his Fascist counter- 
part. When the attack came Metaxas sent a “ Circular to all Royal 
Legations.” The circular sets out the details of the Italian ultimatum. 
Nothing is written in justification either of Metaxas himself or of 
Greek foreign policy. There are just these simple words: “I add 
for your information that Greece will resist the Italian invasion with 
all her forces.” 

A fair number of misprints and minor mistranslations occur in 
the book, which ought to be corrected before a new edition is made. 
Also, the Slovene city of Trst is constantly referred to by its Italian 
name, which seems a needless concession to enemy propaganda. 
Otherwise the editorship is as inspiring as everything else in the 
book and a model for future compilers of diplomatic memoirs. 

Mr. Stanley Casson, whose Greece Against the Axis was a brilliant 
study of a later stage in this same story, has produced something 
much less worthy in a new Oxford Pamphlet on Greece. What he 
writes about the countryside and the people is done with deep 
understanding and sympathy; but the sections on modern Greek 
history, particularly those dealing with Venizelos, the last World 
War and the Greco-Turkish war, seem to me, not so much mislead- 
ing, as unintelligible. It is admittedly difficult to compress a 
country’s history into 40 pages, but it should be done well or not 
at all. KENNETH MATTHEWS. 
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South African Problems 


By Sheila T. van der Horst. (Oxtord 


Native Labour in South Africa. 
University Press. 18s.) 


As evervone knows, who has ever issued an appeal, it is of the first 
importance that it shall be properly timed. Dr. van der Horst’s 
scholarly treatise on South African native labour is in effect an 
appeal to reason in a field of discourse in which logical argument 
is usually of little avail, and she is to be congratulated on having 
chosen, either by accident or by design, to publish the results of 
ten years’ research at just the moment when circumstance is on her 
side. Equally with ourselves, South Africans today find themselves 
locked in a struggle which demands the full, unimpeded effort of 
every member of the community. Privilege and interest alike are 
by common consent swept on one side, as never before. “If we 
are to survive, everyone of every creed and caste and colour must 
be allowed, encouraged and persuaded to render the highest service 
of which he is capable. 

Dr. van der Horst’s aim is to build up from contemporary records 
a history of economic co-operation between Europeans and the 
Bantu people in South Africa, from the time when white settlers, 
pushing north and east from the Cape, first encountered natives 
advancing westward from what is now Natal. She has endeavoured 
to set out every new circumstance which materially affected the 
ability or desire of either race to have dealings with the other, 
and to analyse and evaluate, so far as may be, the resulting change 
in their relations. At first, in Adam Smith’s time, defence was 
very decidedly of greater importance than opulence. As the sense 
of security gradually took hold, the white man’s demand for labour, 
first for farming and road construction, then for mining also, and 
for railway building and public works, led in practice to the aban- 
donment of segregation, notwithstanding its persistence or revival 
as a political red-herring with which leaders have sought from time 
to time to disguise the identity of their programme with that of 
their opponents. Dr. van der Horst traces the vacillations and 
contradictions -of official policy, which has sometimes encouraged 
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and sometimes obstructed the employment of native labour. 4; 
times it has reflected a genuine concern for native welfare ; recently. 
under the growing insistence of white trade unionism, it has sough 
at all costs to preserve and strengthen the privileges of Europeay 
labour. The ingenious devices by which the gold mining industry 
has contrived to handle that situation, the real significance of lang 
reserves in relation to native wages and employment, the compli. 
cated legislation by which effect is given to what recent Gover. 
ments have seen fit to call a “ civilised labour policy,” are each mad 
the subject of illuminating excursions in the field of technic 
economic analysis. Dr. van der Horst proves herself to be 
competent guide. 

It is reasonable to hope that policy-making will be more logical 
as the result of this book. Its author will not hope for more than 
that. Complete rationality in the fiela of native policy is no 
yet to be expected. The races which make up the South African 
community are rapidly and inevitably being drawn closer together 
in one economic system, yet the vast majority of Europeans, while 
they recognise the impossibility of segregation, have continued ~ 
behave as though a permanent condition of economic tutelage fo 
the native races were both desirable and feasible. To such wishfy 
thinking Dr. van der Horst’s admirable study will bring, in the 
present emergency, all the benefits of a very cold douche. 

AFRICANUS. 


Walter Landor 


Savage Landor. By Malcolm Elwin. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


Tue problem set in writing the life of a man of letters is not a 
easy one te solve. To write the story of anyone’s life is to tell; 
tale of action ; and the actions of a writer are his writings, which 
are the outcome of his thought. You must trace how his thought 
recorded the impress of his time and its events, how it developed, 
expanded, was distorted perhaps, or achicved a triumphant victoy 
in its own sphere. It is not enough to describe his character, 
display him revolving as a social being, .o praise or lament his 
domestic life. In short, it involves philosophic criticism, and indead 
literary criticism as well, an assessment of his matter and of his 
artistry. If you omit this you go near to missing his character 
altogether, for le style c’est Thomme méme. It is in these respects 
that Mr. Elwin fails us. He has done an honest piece of work ; h 
has brought together much material hitherto unused ; his researc 
has been painstaking and his labour unsparing: but he has given 
us the materials for a biography rather than the biography itself. 

Mr. Elwin does not seem to have made up his mind as to why 
Landor was really like; he is confused between Boythorn and ; 
monster—as the irritating title he gives the book would imply. Hs 
researches, though they add considerable detail to the outward ston 
do not much alter the picture we already had from Forster and 
Colvin, rounded off by Mr. Stephen Wheeler, except that he make 
out the young Landor to be more unpleasant than we are accustomed 
to think him. If he was once so brutal and so careless—though hk 
was always actuated by a reckless generosity of temper—what ws 
it that made him become so considerate in his later years? A doze 
questions of this sort interpose themselves as one reads ; the onl 
solution would be a careful analysis of his Conversations. Of thes 
we get barely a glimpse—no analysis, no individual judgement 
There is no criticism of style, and it is precisely here, in the style 
that the problems might be cleared up. It is a miraculous style. 
melodious, flexible, lucid, and both strong and tender, as he wa 
himself. From his admirable criticism, too, we might get enlighten 
ment ; but Mr. Elwin assures us that “ he had no critical faculty, for 
he utterly lacked the instinct of appraising men, women or art” 
This of Landor, whose Southey-Porson and Southey-Landor con 
versations contain some of the acutest criticism in the language. No 
have we any hint of Landor’s political intuitions—which you ma 
or may not think happy—nor do we get any view of the politic 
circumstances which are the background to his political writings. I 
short, for all its wealth of accumulated detail, this is a superficial 
biography, because it takes very little notice of the medium in whic 
Landor moved. 

The first half of the book is written with a heavy affectation ¢ 
literary manner, in a style one might describe as one of loads 
flocculence, full of confused imagery and pompous generalisation 
“The environment of childhood can so mould a nature sensilit 
and impressionable as to establish the lights and shades of a lilt 
time’s personality ”: “. . . the egregious gullibility of human sheep 
I confess that phrase baffles me—if egregious means anything). Hor 
does one “compete in fields of the first flight”? Or, egain, “.- 
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he could have had small chance in a rural constituency when a big 
centre of trade depression like Liverpool rejected Brougham, not 
only for Canning, but for a military nonentity, as second member, 
who had no better credentials than being a supporter of the poiicy 
which had implemented the town’s unemp!ovment.” What can one 
remark which Landor secon had reason to recognise as 
pregnant of foresight”? Or take this a description of young 
Milnes “ Consumed with ambitious youth’s egotistical appetite for 
appraisal of only those phenomena immediately useful to his ends 
... This muddled style is the reflection of confused thought. 
We are, for instance, given two explanations of Landor’s attitude 
towards his marriage: we are told both that Landor will be appre- 
ciated late, and that he will never be appreciated at all. And so on. 
Moreover, events are sometimes chronologically bandied about, so 
that one does not quite know where one is. 

In fairness it must be said that Mr. Elwin’s book contains all the 
external facts that anyone can possibly need to know about Landor, 
and that the second part of the book is far better written, more 
swiftly, naturally and sensibly. Mr. Elwin says some good things 
as well as some trite ones, and his picture of the old, completely 
unworldly Landor is vivid and attractive. One can only wish that 
he had given as much time to the writing of the book as he did to 
the collection of his material ; for if anyone really deserves a well- 
written biography it is that castigator of words, Walter Savage 
BoNAMY DobsrEE. 
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The Source of Health 


English Woodland. By John Rodgers. (Batsford. tos. 6d. 
In the Heart of the Country. By H. E. Bates. Illustrated by 
C. F. Tunnicliffe. (Country Life. tos. 6d. 


Nature Abounding. Edited by E. L. Grant Watson. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue felling of trees in this country during the last war was so wide- 
spread that a Forestry Commission was set up after the Armistice to 
repair the damage. Acting on a policy largely dictated by commercial 
considerations, the Commission took too little account of the funda- 
mental necessity for a balance between forestry and agriculture and 
sy concentrated on plantings that would yield a quick cash return. 
As a result, thousands of acres of regimented conifers, alien to the 
tradition of our woodlands, began to disfigure the countryside. (In 
the year 1937-38 the Commission planted 21,000 acres of conifers 
as against 2,500 acres of broad-leaved trees.) Supported by Parlia- 
mentary Votes which were entirely inadequate, the Commission 
cannot be wholly blamed. Nevertheless, the fact remains that in 
twenty years the damage of the last war has not been repaired ; and 
now, to worsen matters, a second war has intervened. 

One of the significant changes resulting from the present war, 
however, is the growing realisation, in town and country, that the 
foundation of a nation’s health and only true wealth is the land. 
Life is one and indivisible ; and if, by a bankrupt policy of agricul- 
ture, we undermine the life of the rural areas, we at the same time 
undermine the life of the towns. Similarly, within the countryside 
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itself, this same law of the indivisibility of all life holds good: it is 
useless, for instance, ploughing up grass and wasteland and planting 
every available acre, if at the same time we destroy our woodlands 
and do nothing to restore the natural balance between crop and tree. 

Mr. Rodgers’s book is therefore welcome if only because it may 
open our minds to one of the most important aspects of the national 
heritage. He is well-informed in history, he seems to know all our 
woodlands and forests at first-hand, he gives plenty of facts and 
literary quotations, and he has some interesting things to say about 
woodland folk-lore. Indeed, there is only one important lack. Out 
of 132 pages Mr. Rodgers has been content to devote only five to 
the matter of afforestation. Thus a book which could have been a 
trumpet-call, inspiring its readers to do something by example and 
by insistence towards remedying the pitiable state into which our 
woodlands have fallen, remains little more than a fine Book of Trees, 
“For spiritual and mental health we need woodlands,” are Mr. 
Rodgers’s last words: we also need them for severely practical 
reasons ; and unless peace brings with it a rural policy that includes 
intelligent afforestation, future generations will have ‘tittle to thank 
us for. 

No such disturbing thoughts will bother the reader of Mr. Bates’s 
collection of country essays. “ Perhaps the most striking thing about 
war,” he says, “is its ultimate lack of effect on nature.” And 
although soldiers, air-raids and refugees find a place in his persuasive 
descriptions, the emphasis is mainly on the rural scene He writes 
of the Kentish countryside during the first two years of the war: 
here are the “ Great Snow,” cherry orchards and bluebelis in spring, 
and a particularly vivid picture of those golden-weather days of the 
Battle of Britain when fish, lovers of silence, “ rose and fed to a new 
and appalling sound.” If the matter throughout these essays is fairly 
familiar, the manner is charming enough to arouse p‘easure at the 
repetition ; but it is Mr. Tunnicliffe’s pictures that transform the 
book from one to borrow into one to buy. 

In fact, Mr. Tunnicliffe has recently emerged as one of the very 
few country illustrators (Mr. T. Hennell is another) who really know 
the things they draw. Five of his decorations adorn Mr. Grant 
Watson’s somewhat unusual anthology. Earth, air, fire and water 
are the divisions the editor has chosen ; and his list of contributors 
includes several names not often found in nature anthologies. Par- 
ticularly welcome are the extracts from the exact and sensitive work 
of Dr. Fraser Darling, whose name, incidentally, is wrongly spelt 
throughout the book. C. HENRY WARREN. 


Fiction 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


By Lin Yutang. 
8s. 6d. 


By Vincent Sheehan. (Macmillan. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
(Faber and Faber. 


A Leaf in the Storm. 
Bird of the Wilderness. 
The Cage. By Kathleen Bellamy. 
God's Warrior. By Patry Williams. 
Ir might be thought that a novel dealing with the years 1937-38 of 
the present Japanese war against China, and written by a Chinaman, 
would be desperate, angry and set to the speed of actualities ; but 
Dr. Lin, who called his previous novel, of fifty years of mandarin 
family life, A Moment in Peking, still, amid unimagined outrages, 
takes his thought from Buddha and his tempo from Chinese history 
—by no means from the baton of the warlords. A Leaf in the Storm 
is almost picaresque, indeed, so unhurriedly and even humorously 
does it make its way through horrors ; horrors which are in one sense 
its very stuff, and demand courage, unselfishness and patience of its 
characters throughout. But the subject of the book is love—love as 
the young feel it and as the experienced, generous Buddhist under- 
stands it ; love in its kinds and the adjustments which human nature 
must make between these kinds is Dr. Lin’s characteristic theme, and 
he brings to its illumination not only all his knowledge of Chinese 
history, thought and art, but also a fine selective talent for the details 
of human relationships, an eye for significant externals and an easy 
way with character and dialogue. 

There is no need to outline the plot, save to say that it takes the 
three chief characters from captured Peiping to Shanghai and thence 
to the interior, to Hankow. There are hardships, dangers and 4 
great and bitter increase in understanding of the awful war; and 
through the anxieties of personal love, the seeing and sharing of 
general suffering and the chance eventually to work in alleviation of 
that suffering, the girl Malin, afterwards Tanni, develops without 
any straining of truth from a somewhat tiresome mystery womat, 
concubine of many men, into a warm, attractive creature, of flower- 
ing intelligence and active courage. And the love-plot grows with 
her to a classic, sacrificial solution that fits naturally into the setting 
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ot national tragedy. Dr. Lin blenches at nothing of the evil now 
loose upon earth, but it is characteristic that he is more astounded 
he general mystery of wickedness than nationalisticaily 
His calm, unflinching reflections on the outrage of 
are terrible and salutary to read, and there are some awful 
passages descriptive of the sufferings of the innocent. Yet the book 
is consolatory in effect, and good and rich ; it is, in fact, a very good 


und should be widely read. 

Mr. Sheean has so easy @ mastery of his medium that it would 
be very possible to read Bird of the Wilderness without giving such 
i finished and competent piece of prose the recognition that it 
desery The story of young Bill Owen’s first love, partly idyllic 
and partly the result of an uncongenial background, is a very simple 
one. It is told, as it should be, simply. Bill is the son of a German- 
born mother who has long since become Americanised and a no- 
good Welsh father, who deserts his wife and child only to reappear 
inconveniently and disgrace Bill in his college days. The boy is 
sensitive, artistic and musical. His home-town appreciates none of 
these qualities, and Mr. Sheean is sympathetic and accurate in por- 
traving the difficulties of a very voung person in process of extracting 
himself from a cramping environment. The boy’s imagination 
fastens upon his teacher of English, whom, because she is “ Miss 
Carpenter,” he views as a much older and more important person 
than himself. The sad, touching, doomed relationship between the 
boy and the woman, who not very much older than 
himself, is quietly and convincingly unfolded in its small-town 
History and politics are realities to Mr. Sheean, as he has 
in this novel, which takes place in 


novel 


es. 


is in tact so 


setting 


proved in his other work, and 

1917-18, when the U.S.A. went to war with Germany, he makes 
general events so real to his readers that they blend almost un- 
perceived into the background of the story. 


Unlike its publishers, I find no charm in The Cage, which is a 
close study of a neurotic and dissatisfied girl. The book does show 
of observation, though all on one plane, and extending no 
than sexual attraction between a man and a woman and its 
The author’s prose style is irritating ; 


powers 
further 


inadequacy as a basis for life 


she uses inverted commas inappropriately and has an imperfect 
mast of the words “ shall” and “ will.” 

It is sad to be unable to praise so heavy a labour as God’s Warrior, 
whi 4 conscientious tale of tenth century England and of the life 
of Saint Dunstan. But the prose is of the “ Nay, worthy kinsman,” 
school—quite astonishingly so. And I confess that as I struggled 


along I was put to sleep again and again by the fumes of the lamp. 
Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notice 


The Oxford Companion to American Literature. 
sity Press. 28s. 
Tuts fellow volume to the Oxford Companion to English Literature 
will be found indispensable as a work of reference. As far as an 
English reader is able to test it this book has proved infallible ; jr 
fairly bristles with unknown names as well as including all past 
and present American writers familiar to a European student of 
American literature. The synopses of novels and plays are well 
done, although they might occasionally be briefer ; the critiques are, 
for the most part, sane, judicial and comprehensive. The judge- 
ment on Melville’s Pierre, for example, is much fairer than that in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. There is a very good appraisal of 
Gertrude Stein, while all necessary biographical information on 
living American novelists such as Erskine Caldwell, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Ruth Suckow, may be found here together with a ful] 
bibliography. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
IN Throgmorton Street the accent is still on recovery shares. It is 
yet a case of heavy buying, which is not to be expected when 
first battle on the Russian front is reaching a critical stage, 
but long-headed investors are beginning to search out possibilities, 
The trouble is the virtual absence of sellers. Those who have held 
on grimly through the vicissitudes of war are not likely to be tempted 
into selling now that the crest of the ridge is in right. 
FINE SPINNERS RESULTS 

Recent references here to the merits of Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
shares are justified by the resumption of ordinary dividends. As 
the directors foreshadowed when carrying out their capital re 
organisation scheme, gross profits for the year to March 31st have 
fallen quite considerably. Preliminary figures show a gross profit 
total of £635,228, which is 23 per cent. below the comparable figure 
for the preceding year; but after debenture interest, War Damage 
insurance, tax, &c., the net balance is only moderately down at 
£300,676 against £339,742. It is true that the new Funding Certi- 
ficates for which a cash offer of 18s. 6d. now made, do not 
begin to rank for interest before the financial year 1942-43, but an 
amount of £50,000 is set aside for repayment under the terms of 
the reorganisation scheme. Allowing for this charge, there is 4 
balance of £175,676 available for the ordinary capital, equivalent to 
roughly 6} per cent. It is apparent, that in resuming 
ordinary dividends with a payment of 3 per cent. the directors have 
proceeded cautiously. Their decision is consistent with a transfer 
‘80,000 to reserve replacement of basic stock. Bearing in 
mind the troublesome period which may lie ahead, especially in the 
the ordinary £1 units to be 
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early post-war years, scem to me 
reasonablv valued around 8s., at which the yield is 7} per cent. 
BRITISH CELANESE HOPES 


Optimistic forecasts concerning British Celanese have so often 
proved misleading in the past that one hesitates to raise any fresh 
hopes. There is evidence, however, that at long last this ill-fated 
company has succeeded in improving its earnings so substantially 
that holders of the £1 second preference shares can reasonably look 
forward to regular dividend payments. A beginning has already 
been made with a half-year’s dividend, but this still leaves 10} yeary 
arrears, equivalent to nearly 8s. net per share, to be cleared off 
Negotiations over E.P.T. liability have not yet been completed, but 
a decision seems likely in the near future. It may well be, in tht 
event, that the board will bring forward funding proposals. Quoted 
just over par, the 7} per cent. second preference shares should tum 
out well for investors willing to shoulder moderate risks for a high 
potential yield and a chance of capital appreciation. 

BRUSH ELECTRIC PROGRESS 

Stockholders in Brush Electrical Engineering have had to exercise 
a good deal of patience in recent years, but they now get theif 
reward—or rather the first instalment—in a 6 per cent. dividend 
Results announced for 1941 demonstrate the benefits of th 
thoroughgoing reorganisation pla ~ carried through in recent yeals 
Profits rose from £129,879 to £185,446 and the surplus, after deduct 
ing the 6 per cent. ordinary dividend, was sufficient to cover spect 
writings off amounting to £24,465 and an allocation of £50,000 ® 
At the same time, bank overdraft has been repalé 
substantially improved. The capi 
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qucture will be simplified and strengthened by the redemption of | COMPAN} » EETING 








ae whole of the debenture stocks through the issue of preference | 

ad ordinary shares. Brush 5s. ordinary units at 5s. 9d. offer scope | Pr. wi. GALLOWAY, LIMITED 
iver. Jor further recovery. So also do the option certificates, at 2s. 9d., 

wnferring the right to subscribe fonr new ordinary §s. units at CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION 


ature pt until September 30th, 1943. As this is equivalent to payiNg | Tye thirteenth annual general meeting of P. H. Galloway, Limited, was 
1s an Jess than Od. in relation to the new §s. unit, the buyer of the held on May 26th at Winchester House, E.C. Mr. J. E. Galloway, 
e; it Jption gets the 16 months’ run for nothing, subject, of course, to the | M.P.S. (the chairman), presided. and his statement, which had been 
past Jaks attending any setback in the price of .he units from the current | Circulated. was as follows. — - 
it of Piel of 5s. Od. There are interesting possibilities. he present conditions of business and travel may make 11 difficult for 
wl = ——_ en : aeons vamasiiieian emae dee oy oe _— Leer 9 — gee pce 
6 It desirable a shou. circulate is Statement on e pas 
s are, }OOMPANY MEETING year’s trading which I shall read at the genera] meeting; if those ase 


en * 








idge- holders present desire me to. 

at in DURSAN ROODEPOORT DEEP | It is very gratifying to your board, and I hope to you, to present in 
al of seiianceatied: tes this Sans ad Has Oe | respect of a difficult year such a satisfactory report and statement of 
— ” — se | account as that enclosed herewith. 

. You will note our net profit at £20,171 1s slightly higher than the 
,way, INCREASED DEVELOPMENT | profit of the previous year, in spite of the fact that in 1941 we had a full 


full year in which the Limitation of Supplies Order operated, which affected 
7 : ; . a considerable part of our business and restricted our output of to:let pre- 
vz. W. H. A. LAWRENCE. the chairman, presided at the annual meeting | parations to 25 per cent. of the standard period sales in 1939 
i Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, which was heid in Johannesburg ; : ’ — 

T o May 19th Moving the adoption of th: report and accounts, the 
fairman said that the total profit had been £1,229,795. Dividends had 
_ Jadsorbed £406,875 and provision for taxation had amounted to £638,551. 
It is further provision made in respect of miners’ phthisis outstanding liability 
when [iad been £6,954. 
stage, | Net expenditure on capital account had amounted to £124,411, the 
lities, |macipal item being the sinking of No. 5A circular shaft and the provision | 
held pol cquipment for it. The headgear portion of that shaft had been com- 
’ sted during the year and the shaft had been sunk to a depth of 1,301 [t. 
npted Poiow the 30th level. A large winder for Nos. 3 and 4 compartments 
fNo. § shaft had been erected and put into commission and various 
acessary additions had been made to No. 5 compound. 
. | Development accomplished during 1941 had amounted to 106,447 ft.— 
mers Fo increase of 7,922 ft. compared with the previous year’s figure. Payable 

As fore developed had amounted to 3,118,300 tons with an average value 
| re- fof 44 dwts per ton. The available ore reserve as re-estimated at | 
have gDeember 31st, 1941, had been 7,881,800 tons averaging 4.4 dwts. over 
proft Psoping widtn of 54.4 ins. The available reserve had shown a satisfactory 
- ntease Of 1,082,500 tons, the average value remaining unchanged, while 
te stoping width had been 1.9 ins. greater. 
image | The price received for gold and the rate at which normal income-tax 
vn at fas pavable by the company had remained unchanged throughout the 
Certi- far. There had been, however, an increase in the special contribution 
o not pitich was based on taxable income before deduction of redemption Dehra 
ut an plowance and any tax loss brought forward from a previous year. As THE 


_ » fiom January Ist, 1941, the percentage payable had been raised from 
or a per cent. to 16 per cent., while as from the beginning of 1942 there HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
IS 4 Id been a further increase to 20 per cent. 
‘nt t0 § During the year difficulties experienced in obtaining adequate supplies | 
iming fi essential materials had increased. Every effort was being made by the B A N K | N G C O p O R AT | O N 
pid-mining industry as a whole to reduce consumption and to conserve 


have 


; A Sound PosriIon 

H Ihe balance-sheet, you will agree, shows your company be in a 

sound position, cash at bank being appreciably uigher tnan last year, but 
this is accounted for by the smaller amounts shown for sundry debtors 
and stock-in-trade. The first of these items being im part due to our in- 
sistence upon cash settlements with certain waders. and the lower stock 
figure being on account of depleted stocxs at the end of the inancial year. 
The figure for investments, you will observe, has increased by £10,000 
during the year. this being the amount we invested in Wa: Weapons Week 
in I94I. 

Our net profit would no doubt have been considerably larger had it not 
been for the large amounts we have had to pay for war risks insurance 
on stocks, buildings and plant, but after paying our usual dividends on 
the preference shares there remains the sum of £26,479 to deal with, and 
your directors now recommend the paymen. of u dividend on he ordinary 
shares at the rate of ro per cent, for the year ended December 31st, 1941, 
which will absorb £12,000. leaving a balance 'o tk carried ~ ward of 
| £14,479 : 
| I would like to take this opportunity of expressing m\ appreciction to 


my co-directors and the whole of our staff for thei’ untiring efforts 
and loyalty to the company in a most difficult period 
The report and accounts were unanimously dopted 
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infer Messting stocks, and with that object in view development programmes (Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong he tabiliie of 
= in rally had been curtailed since the beginning of 1942. In order to | members is limited to the extent and in manner preseribed by 
~ ia ply with the general policy of conserving essential materials it had | Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colonv.) 
in UF Ben decided not te circulate to shareholders the usual quarterly reports . - ie 
to be Ap report < = at om —s, — = yg in nt AUTHORISED CAPITAL _... ... $50.000.000 
ent. fou e obtained, however, on application to the head office in Johannes- Ta) a . “ET » ‘ 

ert te Lenten aie : ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. ... $20,000,000 
P A large number of the company’s European employees was absent on RESERVE FUNDS— 
often Bmilitary service. In addition, the mine had undertaken its share of ET aan is 
fresh Bmunitions production and had satisfactorily fulfilled all work of that STERLING vee tee tee £6,500,000 
fated ure entrusted 10 it ho HONGKONG CURRENCY _... $10,000,000 
—? e¢ report and accounts were adopted. | ran be se , _rme . 
tally Je rer cc cre acopiec ee SS——_sOS YY] RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS 
a | $20,000,000. 
ready ¢ 
years’ = = ~ Ay “Tr ‘ 
AF | meee SSS — | HEAD OFFICE: HONGKONG 
i, but Temporarily transferred to 


n that LONDON OFFICE: 


” c {| ) lh IBiB Tl 9, GRACECHURCH STREET. E.C3 
icting Chief Manager: A. MORSE 
1 high - 
| BRANCHES & AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 


» ie de las INDIA AND THE FAR EAST, &c. 
thet ‘Safer’ | HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
. Place (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


%, Gracechureh Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England 





























years. ° : om ‘ : ‘ 

sduct 1818 1942 and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora 
. ci , = — - ita a | tion, is prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved enses 
; ——$—$__— === SSS] ; 

Oe Full partieslars may be had on application, 
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